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HE Isle of Wight is one 
5 of the most attractive 
places, to the stranger, in 
the whole of Great Britain. It 
is a beautiful spot, and, besides 
its varied natural charms, 
it possesses much histori- 
cal and romantic interest. 
The old British name 
was “Gwydth,” which 
would seem to 
point to a tra- 
dition that 
the island 
had 
once 
ON NA: . * made 
part of the mainland; and it appears very 
probable that, in some convulsion of nature, 
the rocks may have been torn apart and the 
intermediate stretch of sand gradually washed 
into the sea. 

The mighty cliff’ which guard the harbor 
are peculiar enough to suggest some such 
theory. These “Needles” and the narrow 
passage beyond present an almost impreg- 
nable line of defense. The channel is not 
only restricted, but its bed is studded thick 
with perils. Dolphin Sand, Dolphin Bank, 
and Bridge Reef, with their scores of irregu- 
lar tooth-like projections not always visible, 
render navigation difficult even for small 
vessels; and further on is a stretch of shal- 
lows ending in an eddy termed the “Trap,” 
which is even more to be dreaded. As these 
numerous natural safeguards are strength- 
ened by batteries, torpedoes, and every other 
sort of modern naval invention, England 
would have little to fear in that quarter, if 
the foreign invasion which is always the 
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bugbear of certain restless politicians should 
sometime take place. 

The light-house on St. Catherine’s Point, 
at the foot of the first steep cliffs, fronts the 
vertical sheet of rock that towers to a great 
height, looking sometimes in the distance 
like an enormous white sail. The light was 
placed there.early in the year 1848, and can 
be seen for twentyfive miles out at sea; and 
a steam fog-horn, which blows two blasts in 
rapid succession every four minutes, is 
plainly heard fourteen miles away. 

When the Romans invaded Britain, they 
took possession of the little adjacent island 
and changed its name to Vectis, building a 
fortification on the site of a British settle- 
ment which they destroyed for that purpose. 
Rome maintained her supremiacy in the land 
between three and four centuries; then she 
was forced by her rapidly waning power to 
withdraw her legions, and the Saxons 
regained control and restored the original 
name of the island, which gradually, as the 
language developed into English, became 
softened to Wight. 

For several hundred years, the Saxons 
held the territory as best they might, against 
the incursions of the Danes, who ever and 
again descended like flocks of sea-wolves on 
its picturesque shores. But the year 1066 
arrived, and, before it closed, William the 
Conqueror began his rule in England, and 
there was an end to the bold Norsemen’s 
piratical expeditions to the coast of Albion. 
With the generosity of a freebooter in giving 
away what does not belong to him, the Nor- 
man presented the Isle of Wight to his - 
faithful adherent, William Fitz-Osborne, and 
for two centuries the descendants of that 
famous knight held sway there as indepen- 
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dent rulers. When Edward I ascended the 
throne, he purchased the régalities from the 
heiress, Lady Isabella de Fortibus, and the 
island became the possession of the crown. 


only food enough to last three days. Uncon- 
ditional surrender seemed unavoidable; but 
the countess would not hear of this. She 
went out herself on the ramparts, holding a 
lighted torch, and called to 








ROCK OF LIMESTONE, NEAR THE RIVER SAAR, 


The Castle of Carisbrook, which Fitz- 
Osborne built on the Roman foundations, 
still has one of the original towers standing ; 
the remaining portions are additions to the 
fortifications built by Queen Elizabeth, with 
the exception of the stately gateway, which 
was erected in the fifteenth century. 

At the beginning of England’s civil war, 
Carisbrook Castle was garrisoned by a small 
detachment of Royalist troops; and the wife 
of the governor of the island, the Countess 
of Portland, was placed there with her child- 
ren for safe-keeping. The inhabitants of 
the neighborhood were Parliamentarians, 
and, aided by a band of marines, they 
besieged the fortress, meaning to take it for 
Cromwell. The assailants were many, and 
the garrison’s force small, provided with 





the besiegers in a clear reso- 
lute voice: 

“Grant to us honorable 
terms; grant to these brave 
men safety of life and limb, 
with permission to go where 
they will, or with my own 
hands [ will fire the first 
cannon, and will defend these 
walls till they bury us in 
their ruins.” 

The besiegers weresostruck 
by her courage, or so unwill- 
ing to injure the castle, that 
they acceded to her demands ; 
and the countess, her chil- 
dren, and the soldiers de- 
parted amid the applause of 
their foes. 

But I am wandering from 

‘the subject on which I was 
asked to write: so let me get 
away from the fascinating 
neighborhood of Wight and 
its Needles without further 
delay. 

The marvelous forms of 
rocks to be found in various 
portions of our country are 
familiar to all Americans, 
either by sight or from pho- 
tographs and pictures. No- 
where in the world have these results of ele- 

mental convulsions taken such beautiful 

shapes as in the cafions of California and 

Colorado, where for miles together the trav- 

eler finds it hard to persuade himself that he 
is not journeying beneath buttresses and 
walls, Gothic castles and cathedrals—beau- 
tiful as dreams in the distance, grand and 
awful when more closely approached. In 

Europe, the Dolomite mountains take pre- 
eminence in the way of extraordinary masses 
of rock on a gigantic scale, looking like vast 
coral reefs left by the sinking of some ante- 
diluvian sea, 

Of course, water has been one of the chief 
agents which huve brought about these 
strange rock-forms; but volcanic explosions 
have had much to do therewith, as they had 
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in the formation of all mountain ranges as 
they now exist, the most modern of which, 
directly traceable to this cause, are the South 
American Andes, which are planted in the 
midst of a level plain. Almost in recent 
times, on a farm in Mexico, an unsuspected 
voleano suddenly leaped out of the earth, 
rose to an immense altitude between sunset 
and sunrise, and in less than two months 
reached a height of sixteen hundred: feet. 
But these marvels on a scale so titanic are 
not what I set out to write of; and, among 
smaller ones, some standing on the bank of 
the river Saar, in Prussia, are hardly to be 
surpassed in the oddity of their shapes. The 
first of these is a solitary limestone rock tow- 
ering high in the air, its top crowned with 
large trees, and not far.off stands a group of 
rocks startlingly like monster mushrooms. 


The region abounds in coal, lead, and iron 
mines, and the minerals and metals lying 
under the soil are usually regarded as the 
cause of these strange freaks, though some 
geologists are inclined to believe that the 
rocks may really be the fossil remains of 
plants, from which the sandstone has crum- 
bled away through the action of water. 
Fossilized plants are usually found in such 
stratified rocks, which are sandstone, lime- 
stone, and clay, all composed of sedimentary 
matter. 

“Throw a cupful of gravelly water into a 
bowl,” says a well-known writer, “and the 
gravel sinks in a short time. By long con- 
tinuous similar process on a gigantic scale, 
through untold ages, stratified rocks of con- 
solidated elementary deposits are formed, 
commencing the process perhaps from the 
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CURIOUS MUSHROOM-FORM OF SANDSTONE ROCKS. 
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time when water covered the earth, and, 


these, the once solid rock-terraces fell a 
later on, depositing the animals—chiefly salt 


ie ‘ e 

prey; and their mineral depvsits, sunk lower 1 

and fresh water creatures—found in the than the stratified rock, but ever working : 

different strata of rocks. upward to the surface, led to those singular ‘ 
“Then violent subterranean convulsions 


shapes which remain as evidences of the 


oceurred, making a channel for the floods, perished terraces.” 











PILLAR ROCKS, NEAR THE RIVER SAAR. 


and probably left the rocks solid, to be 
afterward corroded by carbonic acid, then 
abounding in the atmosphere, also by deluges 
of rain and other factors of destruction. To 


The strangely shaped rocks shown in the 
accompanying illustrations are doubtless the 
sole fragments left of such a rock-terrace. 
The length of time required for the original 
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excavation of the valley, the slow accumu- mushroom-shaped marvels. These latter 
lating deposits to make the terraces, and the rocks rise some three hundred feet and are 
interval then needed for their destruction, the homes of countless pigeons, which fairly 











IN ROMSDAL. 


we will leave the geologists to argue over at 
their leisure. 

Within the limit of a walk from these 
wonders of the Saar valley stands another 
group quite as peculiar in its way as the 


darken the air as they circle about their 
towers in the sunset or early morning. 
During the summer that I visited those 
wonders, I journeyed into Norway with my 
friend Roslyn K. Brooke,-who published a 
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brief account of our pilgrimage in the Janu- 
ary number of this magazine. Among the 
treasures of my portfolio is a sketch of a 
waterfall in the picturesque Romsdal valley, 
which is as peculiar as it is beautiful. It is 
impossible for words to give an idea of the 
wonderful effect produced by the contrast of 
the emerald green of the adjacent forest on 
a bright summer day, or the enchanting 
loveliness of the cascade, which only the 
brush of a great artist, dipped in his most 
vivid tints, could portray. 

There is in England a spot which Ameri- 
can travelers seem frequently to miss, yet it 
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Cove and Gordale Scar, which are worth a 
long journey to see. 

In the first place, the scar limestone, 
which is the purest possible, being entirely 
free from grit or shale, constitutes the most 
beautiful form of cliff imaginable. Mr. 
Ruskin, in writing about the Jura rock of 
Switzerland, says it is “balanced in the 
make of it between chalk and marble.” This 
seems to be the case with the scar limestone 
of England, which, “with the close-grained 
and unshattered majesty of marble, combines 
the gleaming white beauty of solidified 
chalk.” 

Malham or Aire Dale is a 





GORDALE SCAR. 





narrow valley, watered by the 
river Aire, which suddenly ends 
in the mountains by meeting a 
vast perpendicular barrier of 
rock flung across it, with a musi- 
cal brook welling up at its base ; 
this is Malham Cove, and the 
rivulet is the source of the Aire. 

In an adjacent glen is Gordale 
Scar, another massive weight of 
pure white limestone towering 
three hundred feet into the air, 
with here and there stains of 
storm and time darkening its 
surface, like strange hieroglyphs 
traced by Titans. A few hardy 
juniper-bushes grow along the 
sides, their dark-green contrast- 
ing weirdly with the white stone, 
and knots of delicate harebells 
dip their cups in the spray of 
the torrent which has made its 
way through the moors above 
and plunges down the narrow 
gorge in a series of beautiful 
cascades. A bend at the lower 
entrance of the glen hides the 
rocks from sight till one is well 
in and standing just below the 
cascade. 

The waterfall itself, beautiful 
as it is, is not the prominent 
feature of the scene, but rather 
a detail which adds life and 
character. Even at the season 
of the spring floods, when it is 
swollen into a really formidable 


is fairly unique in its way: this is Malham cascade it is less imposing than thdse solemn 


Dale, in Yorkshire, which possesses two white crags themselves. 
examples of rock-scenery, called Malham no spot, even in Derbyshire, famous as it is 


Indeed, I know of 
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A TASMANIAN 


for its rock-forms, which presents a scene so 
grand and peculiar as Malham Cove and 
Gordale Scar. 

It is frequently asserted that even, the 
poets of the last century were neither great 
lovers of nature nor much more capable of 
appreciating its beauties than the prosaic 
Peter Bell, of whom Wordsworth says: 

“A yellow primrose on the river’s brim— 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 





WATERFALL. 


One is almost ready to believe this start- 
ling declaration in regard to the bards when 
one stumbles on a certain passage in a letter 
by Gray, written just after he had paid a 
visit to Gordale Scar. “I staid there,” he 
writes, “not without shuddering, a quarter 
of an hour, and thought my trouble richly 
repaid, for the impression will last with 
life.” 

“Not without shuddering” is capital, and 
the idea of a poet’s being satisfied with 
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fifteen minutes for the contemplation of such 
a scene is as incomprehensible as is the 
gentle elegiast’s choice of preposition in the 
last clause of his sentence. Evidently his 
taste and imagination found themselves most 
at home in grave-yards, and it was as well 
that he left the picturesque and grand in 
nature to be described by the minstrels of a 
later period. 

I have only space for one other illustra- 
tion, and that is a cascade in the Antipodes 
—in the wonderful region of Tasmania. 
The cut is engraved from a sketch made by 
an artist friend; but, in regard to the height 


of the cataract, he gave me no information, 
and I have searched vainly in books of 
travel, gazetteers, and geographies, to learn 
some details of the scene—even its name 
remains a mystery. 

The picture always reminds .me of the 
section of Niagara between Goat and Luna 
islands. The resemblance is indeed so 
strong that to a fanciful person it suggests 
the idea that nature flung the Tasmanian 
cascade over the rocks to judge of the effect 
of this peculiar kind of waterfall before 
essaying the design on the vast scale of our 
own famous cataract. 


A LOST HOUR. 


BY CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY. 


A GOLDEN hour on a summer morn 
When half the world was still, 

The dew was fresh on the new-mown hay, 

And the bridal veil of the fair young day 
Hung over the purple hill. 


The sheep-bells tinkled across the slopes, 
Sweet as an elfin chime; 

Butterflies flitted athwart the down, 

Bees went murmuring, busy and brown, 
Over the fragrant thyme. 


A languid calm and a dull content, 
Silence instead of speech ; 
The wind sighed low and the lark sang high, 
But the golden hour of our lives went by 
And drifted out of reach. 


We both went back to an eager life; 
But in its pause to-day 

The dream of that golden hour returns, 

And my jaded spirit frets and yearns 
For one chance swept away. 


The years creep on, and the heart grows tired 
Even of hopes fulfilled, 
And turns away from the world’s strong wine 
With fevered lips that must ever pine 
For that pure draught once spilled. 


And yet, perchance, when our long day wanes 
—Age hath its joy late born— 
We shall meet again on the green hill-side, 
And find in the solemn even-tide 
The hour we lost at morn. 


ALONG THE MONONGAHELA. 


BY MIRIAM K. DAVIS. 


From hanging banks the leafy boughs, 
O’er sunlit waters bending, 

Stoop down to kiss their imaged kin, 
Through lucent depths ascending; 
But here no more they nod and smile, 

For here the sunbeams quiver 
In rainbow hues that instant change 
Above the foam-flecked river. 


Yon pools reflect the floating clouds, 
Like brooding sorrow, quiet; 

‘Here shows no trace of human mood 
But laughter running riot— 


A reveler, daring not to pause, 
Lest lips begin to quiver 

At grief that must be hid by smiles, 
So flows the foam-flecked river. 


O heart, be still, and envy not 
The beauty round thee glowing, 

For pure and calm and deep and strong, 
Thy tide of bliss is flowing. 

That sunshine falleth softly there— 
Look up and thank the Giver; 

Thou canst not know what sunken rocks 
May fret the foam-flecked river. 





Pi. 
















ROMANCE OF AN OLD RED SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


BY ELVA 


GRANT that she was 
sufficiently beautiful 
and charming 
at church to- 
day; but what 
will she be 
in her school- 
room to-mor- 
row? Beau- 
tiful and 
charming 
creatures are 
quite numer- 
ous; but one seldom 
meets a young lady 
who does not make 
flirting her pastime, and a wealthy marriage 
the aim of her existence.” 

James McDonald reclined lazily on a sofa 
in Mrs. Ray’s pleasant parlor, twirling his 
mustache with most provoking indifference. 
He had arrived at his cousin’s only the 
evening before, and, in company with her 
and her husband, had just returned from 
church. While there, he had recognized a 
certain fresh young face in the choir as being 
that of a young lady whom he had met 
some two years previous at his cousin’s 
wedding, and the conversation had naturally 
turned upon her. 

Pretty Mrs. Ray pouted prettily. 

“So like you, James! Nellie is just as 
sweet and lovable at home as abroad, and,” 
she added, energetically, “far too good for 
such a carping critic as you.” 

“Ah, a perfect creature!” There was 
irony in the smooth tones. 

Mrs. Ray stamped her dainty foot a little 
impatiently. 

“At least, my most fastidious sir, I am not 
afraid to wager that you cannot intimately 
associate with Nellie Mayhew for a single 
month without losing your heart to her!” 

“Done!” cried the young man. “ What 
shall be the stakes?” 

“A pair of kid gloves on my part—” 

“To a diamond ring on mine, eh? Well, 
that is fair enough. I wear sevens.” 


J. SMITH. 


“And you may select a ring the first time 
you are in the city.” 

Two days after the above conversation, 
Nellie Mayhew sat in the old red school- 
house at Glen Dale. Clustered round the 
glowing stove were a number of boys and 
girls, ranging in age from five to twenty 
years. 

A stamping of feet in the snow outside 
warned Nellie of a new arrival, and, as the 
door swung open, she looked up. Instead, 
however, of one of her pupils, a stranger 
stood in the doorway. A tall stooping 
figure, whose trousers scarcely met the tops 
of the coarse shoes, and. whose arms 
extended far below the sleeves of the faded 
and patched coat. The head, whose dark 
hair was worn much closer than the fashion 
of the day dictated, was covered by an old 
slouch hat. The smooth thin face, whith 
might have been that of boy or man, wore 
an expression of extreme bashfulness, 

“Good-morning,” said Nellie, pleasantly. 

The stranger bowed awkwardly in response 
to her salutation, as he stepped inside and 
made a dive, figuratively speaking, for the 
nearest seat, and, folding his long limbs to 
accommodate himself to the narrow space, 
shrunk into a corner of the bench behind 
the high desk. With a timid glance at 
Nellie, he inquired in.a slow hesitating 
voice : 

“ Be this here seat took ?” 

“You wish to enter school, then?” vent- 
ured Nellie. 

“Yes, if you don’t mind,” doubtfully. 

“T shall be glad to have you come,” Nellie 
replied, wondering if that were the exact 
truth. “Let me see what you intend study- 
ing.” 

Hesitatingly he complied by pushing the 
books across the desk toward her, saying in 
a half-frightened way, as he did so: 

“You see, I ain’t never had no chance to 
learn nothin’.” 

Nellie was making a cursory examination 
of his books, all of which she found to be 
elementary, and he went on as though some 
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explanation of his presence were imperative 
—indeed, Nellie thought, oddly enough, as 
if his very existence called for an apology. 

“I’m a-workin’ over to Sam Ray’s; an’ 
Mis’ Ray, she said she thought you’d be 
willin’ for me to come, if I’d try to learn.” 

“Yes, indeed,” rejoined Nellie. “I assure 
you, I shall be glad to help you in any 
way.” 

“But, you see, I don’t know nothin’ at 
all. Ain’t never had no chance to git no 
schoolin’, anyhow.” 

“Never mind that,” was Nellie’s cheerful 
answer. “If you have had no early advan- 
tages, you must only work the harder now, 
to make up for lost time.” 

“And ain’t I too old to learn?” He spoke 
with a sort of wistful eagerness. ‘ You 
know, I'll have to begin ’way down with 
the little chaps.” 

“You must be patient,” replied Nellie. 
“By hard study, you may soon outstrip 
them.” 

Slow in acquiring, but patient and studi- 
ous, Nellie found her new pupil, and she 
_ earnestly sought for the best means of devel- 
oping this ignorant youth and of doing him 
the greatest possible good in the little time 
he would probably remain under her tui- 
tion. Carefully, kindly, and persistently she 
directed his attention to his errors of speech, 
explaining to him how much one’s culture is 
made manifest by one’s conversation; and 
she was delighted to find that an error, once 
pointed out, was seldom repeated, so that in 
a comparatively short time his speech had 
lost much of its crudeness. His habitual 
expression was one of diffidence and humil- 
ity, yet at times the gray eyes flashed with 
sudden energy or swift resolution that ren- 
dered the plain face almost handsome. His 
lack of culture seemed to trouble him 
greatly, and he soon began a course of 
private reading under his teacher’s guid- 
ance. For this purpose, he often spent his 
evenings at Nellie’s home, where she read 
and talked with him, smoothing away the 
difficulties and illumining the obscurities. 
In this close intimacy, a strong friendship 
sprang up between teacher and pupil. 

One evening, after Donald had attended 
school for about six weeks, he lingered after 
the other pupils had gone, to get the expla- 
nation of a problem. Nellie sat beside him, 
and, when the work was finished, he asked: 


RED SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


“ Miss Nellie, how can you beso patient with 
me, when I am so big and old and stupid?” 

Nellie smiled up into the earnest eyes and 
replied: “I do not think you are all that, 
Donald; but, when a person is really anxious 
to improve, I find great pleasure in assisting 
him ever so little. You are improving very 
much, Donald, indeed you are.” 

“Thank you, Miss Nellie—you mean to 
encourage me, I know; but, honestly, do 
you not think it is too late for me to make 
much of my life?” 

“No, indeed,” came the quick reply. 
“Many good and great men have had no 
early advantages whatever. I am sure you 
will make a cultured man, if you persevere. 
One day, I shall be proud to have been 
your friend.” 

“Have been? Why do you not say ‘to 
be,’ Miss Nellie?’ 

“To be—yes, I hope so,” she replied, 
simply. 

“You have great faith in me; may I prove 
worthy of it!” 

“You will, Donald.” 
with a quiet assurance. 

“Yet, Miss Nellie, I must give up my 
studies for the present. I cannot stay on 
here, deaf to my country’s call.” 

“Oh, my poor Donald!” The cry escaped 
from her lips involuntarily. 

“Do you not think it my duty to go?” 

For a moment, Nellie hesitated. 

“Tt is a time when each must decide for 
himself what is his duty toward himself and 
toward his country. Only this, Donald: 
wherever duty leads you, be true to the best 
within you, and all will be well at the last.” 

“T should have gone before this, Miss 
Nellie; but I was ill all last summer, my 
illness ending in a violent fever, from which 
I barely escaped with my life.” 

“ You are right, Donald,”.Nellie returned. 
“T have no father, no brother, no kindred to 
send to our country’s defense. My pupils 
are to me in place of those bound by ties of 
blood. Some are already in the field. It is 
hard to see them go; but, if hard for me, how 
much more so must it be for their mothers 
and their sisters,” 

“T have no mother, no sister, to care for 
my going nor to pray for my return—only 
you, Miss Nellie, to bid me God-speed ; but 
you will not, forget me, will you, when you 
say ‘Our Father’ ?” 


This was spoken 
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“No, Donald; I will be your sister, if you 
will let me.” 

“Thank you, Miss Nellie; I am afraid I 
shall make but a poor brother. A poor 
brother for so fair a blossom,” he repeated, 
“ but I will try hard to be worthy of her.” 

“ You said you were going soon, Donald?” 

“Yes; I shall go back to my old home to 
enlist. I must leave here to-morrow.” 

“Oh, Donald! so soon?” 

“Yes; I must bid you good-bye to-night, 
little sister.” 

“You will write to me often, Donald?” 
Nellie presently asked. 

“Oh, may I?” Then a shade of embar- 
rassment crept into his face as he added: 
“T shall not write such letters as you are 
accustomed to receiving.” 

“ Nonsense!” laughed Nellie. “I do not 
think I shall feel very critical, Donald, when 
I receive a letter from one of my soldier-boys 
—and my brother, too.” 

“You will hear from me often, then, dear 
sister. And, now that I am about to leave 
you—and God only knows when, if ever, we 
shall meet again—I must thank you for the 
good you have done me. [I shall not forget 
your kindness to me.” 

“T am glad if I have helped you.” 

“You have helped me far more than you 
can know—you have saved me from myself!” 

There was a fervor in his tones that Nellie 
had never heard there before, and she flushed 
a little under the steady light of the brilliant 
eyes. One shapely hand was lying idly 
upon the desk before her, one taper finger 
encircled by a slender gold ring. Donald 
lightly touched the golden circle. 

“Sister Nellie!” 

“Well, Donald?” 

“T fear you will think I presume too much 
on the new title you have given me, but will 
you not give me some little token?” 

“You shall have the ring, Donald. And,” 
she added, softly, “whenever you look upon 
it, remember that she who placed it there 
prays for you.” 

“If my life is spared, Miss Nellie, I shall 
come,to you first of all. And now give me 
your blessing, for I must be gone.” 

On the following day, Nellie walked over 
to Mrs. Ray’s and learned that James 
McDonald had been there to bid his cousin 
farewell. 

“He will be Captain McDonald now, 


Nellie, and poor Donald will be in his com- 
mand; they left Glen Dale together this 
morning,” said Mrs. Ray. “See, this is my 
cousin’s parting gift. Is it not beautiful?” 
displaying a flashing diamond for Nellie’s 
admiration. 

“ Beautiful indeed,” Nellie exclaimed. 

“Do you remember James?” asked Mrs. 
Ray. 

“You could not expect me to remember 
him very distinctly, as I have met him but 
once; however, I recall him as a rather 
handsome, proud young man.” 

Nellie was, however, destined to become 
much better acquainted with Captain 
McDonald through his correspondence with 
Mrs. Ray, for she would often carry Donald’s 
letters over to share with her friend, who, in 
return, read bits from her cousin’s epistles. 

The long dreary winter wore away; April, 
with her tears and smiles, came, bringing the 
bloody battle of Shiloh. 

After the battle, there was a time of terri- 
ble suspense, then came tidings of the Glen 
Dale boys; but of Donald Campbell there 
came no word. Poor Mrs. Ray sent Nellie 
a paper that reported Captain McDonald 
wounded. 

One bright October day, Nellie sat at her 
desk, lost in meditation. Her reverie was 
broken by the sound of approaching foot- 
steps, and she turned toward the door as a 
gentleman stopped before it. She betrayed 
no sign of recognition at sight of the tall 
lithe figure in officer’s uniform, the hand- 
some brown heavily-bearded face, and the 
keen flashing eyes. 

“Miss Nellie, have you forgotten me?” 

At sound of the well-remembered voice, a 
swift glad surprise came into Nellie’s eyes. 

“Oh, Donald! Is it Donald come back?” 

“Yes, Donald come back. Do you wel- 
come me, little sister?” 

“T thought—I thought you—dead,” Nellie 
began, when the first greetings were over, 
then her glance fell upon the sleeve that 
hung empty at his side. 

“T left that arm at Shiloh,” he said, inter- 
preting her glance. 

“Tell me all about it, Donald, how it 
happened and how it is that you are here 
after so long a silence—a silence so long that 
I thought you would never come again. 
Oh, those awful days! Mourning in every 
home! Jimmy Lee and Tommy Grey killed, 
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Arthur Reeves and Willie Felton missing— 
and poor Mrs. Ray has not heard from her 
cousin since the same dreadful time. Do 
you know anything of him—your captain?” 

“T do. He is well and will soon be at 
home to tell his own story.” 

“T am so glad, for dear Mollie’s sake! 
Poor child! she has grieved so.” 

Presently the young man told his story— 
a sad story of battle and blood, of danger 
and suffering. Twice he had been wounded, 
once through the chest and again in the 
arm. After this, he had been borne to the 
rear by comrades and had slowly and pain- 
fully crawled farther back until he had 
fainted from loss of blood. 

“The next I remember,” said he, “I was 
lying in a large pleasant room, and a sweet- 
faced woman sat beside my couch—a woman 
so good and pure that to see her was to love 
her. As I turned my eyes toward her, she 
placed a cool white hand upon my brow and 
assured me that I was among friends. 

“When I was a little stronger, she told 
me how I had been found by her servants 
and carried to her house. Her brother, a 
most excellent surgeon, was with her, and to 
his skill as surgeon, to hers as nurse, and to 
the kindness of both, I owe my life. 

“For weeks I was helpless, much of the 
time unconscious, for my wounds were very 
serious; through it all, my ministering angel 
was ever beside me, fighting back death for 
me when I was too weak even to care to do 
it for myself. 

“The lady was, she told me, a widow, and 
her only son was in the Confederate army. 
When I expressed surprise that she should 
care for me, her foe, she replied: ‘I have no 
foes; and I hope, should there come such a 
need, some mother of the North may care 
for my son.’ God never created a nobler 
woman, whether North or South. She called 
me ‘my boy’ from the first, and I soon 
learned to give her the dear title I had never 
given another, for my own mother died 
_ before I could lisp her name. 

“Poor little mother! While I was there— 
I was convalescent then—she received a letter 
bearing the tidings of herson’s death. I tock 
her to my heart, Miss Nellie, and vowed that 
thenceforth I would be to her a son indeed.” 

Donald’s voice grew husky and his eyes 
were moist. After a moment, he resumed 
with a smile: 


“You see, Miss Nellie, I am very much in 
love with Mrs. Linton, and, after the fashion 
of smitten lads, can talk only of her I love. 
But I will hasten. I was an inmate of her 
home four months, and a home indeed it was 
tome. I wrote you twice while there, but I 
suppose the letters were lost. 

“After leaving Mrs. Linton’s and report- 
ing at headquarters, I spent some time caring 
for my comrades in the hospital. I found 
many dear companions there, and I shall 
return to them soon, for I can never be of 
service at the front again.” 

With a little shiver, Nellie said: 

“How much you have suffered, Donald! 
How much they all suffer! I never realized 
it before, I think. I mean to go to them as 
nurse, as soon as my school closes.” 

“Tt would break your heart, little woman, 
to see all the suffering you could not alleyi- 
ate.” 

“What! I must not see what my brothers 
must suffer? Ah, Donald, what a poor 
creature you must think me!” 

“Do you believe I think that, Nellie?” 

Something in his voice brought the warm 
flush to her cheek. She would change the 
subject. 

“Donald, you are wearing an officer’s uni- 
form. Come—confess by what deed of valor 
you have won that!” 

Donald laughed. “A true feminine instinct 
for dress, Miss Nellie. Well, since you must 
know, this uniform belongs to Captain 
McDonald. A good fit, isn’t it?” he added, 
mischievously, as he noted the scarlet com- 
ing again to her cheeks, 

Nellie did not look quite satisfied; and 
Donald, interpreting her expression, said: 

“ Now you think I have committed a grave 
error by appearing in borrowed plumes?” 

“No,” doubtfully. 

“What then ?” 

“ Nothing—that is, I—I don’t know, Don- 
ald. You are so—so changed.” 

“T have not developed as you hoped, little 
teacher? You are disappointed?” 

“No, no—not that. Yet I can hardly 
realize that it is Donald come back.” 

A quizzical look came into his eyes, 

“And you would have me be just the old 
Donald again ?” 

“Not that, either; but—you cannot under- 
stand—I myself’ do not understand.” 

Donald rose and strode across the floor. 
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The same stoop and long stride, the same 
loose swing of the body, and, as he turned 
toward her, the same expression that he had 
been accustomed to wear in her presence. 
Returning, he said: 

“Do you believe now? If not, here is my 
signet-ring.” 

Nellie’s cheeks dimpled as she answered : 

“T believe the past, but not the present.” 

“Now, Miss Nellie,” said Donald, resum- 
ing his seat, “I have another story to tell 
you—a confession to make. Will you hear 
me?” 

“Go on, Donald.” 

“And you will advise me, sister, just as 
you would an own brother, were he to come 
to you for counsel ?” 

“T will try.” 

“You will not fail me, Nellie?” 

“Have I ever failed you, Donald— 
brother?” 

He took her hand and pressed it to his 
cheek. Still holding it so, he spoke: 

“Tn a village not a hundred miles from 
Glen Dale, there lives a bonnie lass who is 
very dear to me, one whom I love with all 
my heart—as man loves but once.” 

Did the hand tremble and the pulse 
quicken against his cheek? Ah! she had 
never thought of Donald’s loving anyone so. 
Her hand was held more closely as he went 
on: 

“She is a noble woman, Nellie—gentle 
and pure, good and beautiful; but I have 
never told her of my love. I had hoped, 
when the war was over, to woo and win her 
for my wife. Tell me true—ought I to go to 
her, maimed as I am? Could she love me 
so?” 

Nellie’s eyes flashed. “If she is a true 
woman, Donald, she will love you the more 
dearly for your misfortune.” 

“But consider—crippled and without fort- 
une, with nothing to interpose between her 
and want save this one poor arm: would it 
not be foolish to go to her so?” 

Nellie spoke quickly : 

“Donald, you have it in you to succeed. 
The love of a true woman will help you 
onward and upward. Go to her and tell her 
of your love.” 

“But, Nellie, I want her now; I am so 
weary of waiting. Put yourself in her place, 
sister. If someone loved you very much 


indeed—someone who was poor and friend- 
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less, but who would work for you and care 
for you and love you very dearly—would 
you rather he would come to you so, or 
would you wish him to wait till he could 
offer you riches? Would you refuse him 
because of his poverty, or would you put 
your hand in his and climb with him the 
rugged road to fortune?” 

The reply came without hesitation . 

“Donald, I would rather he would come 
tome. For a woman who truly loved, there 
could be no choice.” 

There was silence for a moment, then 
Donald resumed gravely : 

“T have not told you all, Miss Nellie. 
Could you, if your lover had deceived you 
—could you forgive him that?” 

A look of pain was in the girl’s eyes. 

- “Oh, Donald! I cannot believe you would 
stoop to that!” 

“Yet I have done even that. Nay, do not 
condemn before you hear me, my friend. 
I did it only that I might know the very 
depths of her heart. I was half at war with 
all the world—wholly at war with myself. 
I deemed womankind artificial and shallow. 
I acknowledge this with shame, yet it is true 
that I held such sentiments. I met this 
young girl. Fair and sweet she seemed to 
me, yet I would have shut her out from my 
heart. Finding I could not do this, I 
resolved to sound the very depths of her 
nature. Need I say that, by the severest 
tests, I found her all—more than all—I 
could ask? Oh, there is not another such 
in the world, Nellie! I was friendless; she 
befriended me. I was poor; she encouraged 
me. I was ignorant; she helped me to rise 
above myself. I was only Donald, poor 
simple Donald, and she was more kind to 
me than if I had possessed rank and fort- 
une; and, when I left her tuition for the 
stern teachings of the battle-field, she sent 
me forth with her blessing—a blessing that 
has been a balm in all my pain. Nellie, 
Donald Campbell is the same James Camp- 
bell McDonald that you met at your friend’s 
wedding some years ago. You know the 
rest. Forgive me my deceit, Nellie—for 
you, and you alone, do I love.” 

The truth had come to Nellie in an 
instant, and she sprang to her feet, white 
and trembling. Weak and frail she looked, 
but oh! the flashing eyes and the scorn and 
sarcasm of her words! 
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“Captain McDonald, you have played your 
farce excellently. May you enjoy to the full- 
est the memory of your delightful ruse.” 

“Nellie! Nellie! do not cast me off and 
despise me! Forgive me and let me show 
you how man can love.” 

“ You are forgiven—and forgotten, Captain 
McDonald,” she replied, with bitter empha- 
sis. “Donald Campbell I sincerely liked— 
Captain McDonald I do not know.” 

“Nellie, be merciful as well as just. Have 
you nothing but scorn for him who loves 
you?” 

“Captain McDonald, I must bid you adieu. 
A man does not deceive the woman he loves. 
Some faults may be forgiven, but cool pre- 
meditated deceit I despise. When next you 
wish to amuse yourself at the expense of a 
silly young girl, may your success be as great 
as it has been to-day.” 

She swept him a mock courtesy and was 
gone. Captain McDonald was alone. 

The distance from the school-house to his 
cousin’s home was less than half a mile, yet 
the candles had long been lighted when he 
tapped at the cottage door. 

Mr. Ray being absent from home, the 
cousins had the evening to themselves. Of 
his adventures, the young man conversed 
fluently ; and it was not until late in the 
evening that Mrs. Ray, glancing archly at 
her cousin, remarked: 

“T suppose you will go over to relate your 
adventures to Nellie in the morning? Really, 
it is time she were undeceived as to your 
identity.” 

There was a sudden compression of Cap- 
tain McDonald’s lips as he answered: 

“No, Mollie, I shall take the morning 
train for Dentville.” 

“Why, James! I am sure—” 

Something in her guest’s face checked the 
impulsive lady. She sat, turning the rings 
on her slender fingers in puzzled confusion. 

Her cousin regarded her silently for a 
time, then he spoke quietly: 

“Tn truth, cousin, I have seen her. 
played a desperate game, and—lost.” 

“Oh, James! You surely do not mean— 
she did not—did not—” 

“Yes, but she did. That is all, only this: 
your friend is blameless.” His tones were 
not so smooth as he wished, and there was 
a slight quiver of the lips compressed so 
closely. He stepped out upon the veranda 
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for a little time. When he returned, there 
was no sign of his emotion visible: his 
cousin understood perfectly that the subject 
was not to be renewed. 

On the following morning, Captain 
McDonald, deaf to his cousin’s entreaties to 
prolong his stay, and declining her proffered 
carriage, set out afoot for the station. 

Why did he prefer to walk? Was it that 
the foot-path led past the old school- house, 
which to-day —Saturday—would be unoc- 
cupied? Was he so weak that he could not 
resist taking one last farewell of the place 
where he had experienced the sweetest 
pleasure and the bitterest pain? 

Whether these considerations had or had 
not anything to do with his course, when he 
reached the door he raised the latch and 
stepped inside. How quiet and deserted the 
old house seemed! He paced to and fro 
within the narrow room, maddening thoughts 
crowding his mind. 

“Fool that I have been! What have I 
lost! Oh, Nellie, Nellie—and I had learned 
to love you as I had thought never to love 
woman!” He spoke bitterly, hardly con- 
scious that he spoke at all. 

He had paused beside her desk. There 
lay a dusty old book—surely one he had left 
behind when he volunteered. The cover 
bore the fresh impress of fingers, and there, 
embedded in the gathered dust, was one 
shining drop, like shaken dew. 
the book. Inscribed on the fly-leaf were the 
words: “Donald Campbell, died October 
23d, 1862.” And—yes—the leaf was damp 
with tears. 

He stood as one in a dream. He glanced 
about, as if to discover the hand that had 
traced the words in the well-known writing. 

Suddenly a low sound, like a smothered 
sob, floated out on the stillness. For a 
moment, he was. bewildered. Then a thought 
struck him. He turned to the book-closet 
just at his back, and pressed the spring. 
The door flew open, and behold! there, 
crouched in the farthest corner, was Nellie 
Mayhew, her hair disheveled, her dress 
soiled from contact with long-unused shelves, 
her flushed face hid in her dusty, crumpled, 
once white apron, from which came a dis- 
consolate sob. 

Captain McDonald gazed upon the strange 
apparition a moment in silence, then he 
spoke tenderly : 
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“ Nellie!” 

She only crouched lower, her tears flowing 
afresh. 

“Miss Nellie, have you been so very 
naughty that you were obliged to lock your- 
self up in this dismal place?” As he spoke, 
he raised her to her feet and took her hands 
from her tear-stained face. “ Come—why 
are you crying?” 

“T—I—couldn’t get out,” faltered Nellie, 
as she tried in vain to release her imprisoned 
hands, 

“Have you been there for a long time? 
Why did you not call to me to open the 
door?” he interrogated. Receiving no other 
answer than an hysterical sobbing, he went 
on with mock gravity: “At any rate, I have 
saved your life, and you ought to be grateful 
enough to look up and thank me. Ugh! 
think of the rats!” 

Was he laughing at her? She wrenched 
her hands from his grasp and drew up 
proudly, her tear-stained face and forlorn 
appearance contrasting oddly with her 
assumption of dignity, and retorted, in an 
irritated tone: 

“T am certainly obliged to Captain 
McDonald for his opportune assistance ; 
but I am not afraid of rats.” 

Captain McDonald smiled a little under 
his mustache. Hope had sprung up again 
in his heart, and to his partial eyes Nellie 
had never seemed more charming. He came 
a little nearer and said gravely : 

“Miss Nellie, I am on my way back to 
the hospitals, to do what I can for my com- 
rades. When I related to you the story of 
my sufferings, you pitied me much—you 
felt a deep sympathy for my pain. Yet 
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deeper than wounds made by ball or bayonet 
is the hurt you have given me, little girl. 
You have treated me with justice, Miss 
Nellie—with most exceeding justice; yet 
justice, untempered with mercy, is hard to 
bear.” 

His voice trembled, and what he could not 
say calmly Captain McDonald would leave 
unsaid. In a moment, he controlled his 
emotion and resumed: 

“Miss Nellie, the little token you gave 
Donald Campbell, perhaps you would be 
unwilling for James McDonald to retain; 
if so, I must ask you to remove it from my 
finger—I cannot do it, as I have but one 
hand now.” 

He put out his hand. She raised hers to 
his, but its touch was so weak and trembling 
that his closed over it in a quick firm clasp, 
Her eyes were raised to his in one swift tear- 
ful glance, then the golden head drooped and 
the hot cheek rested on the clasped hands. 

His cheek touched hers as he whispered, 
very softly : 

“You forgive me, Nellie?” 

“Yes, Donald.” 

The dear old name! He knew he was 
fully forgiven. 

“And you will love me a little, Nellie 
dear?” 

“T am afraid I love you very much, 
Donald!” 

Captain McDonald did not leave Glen 
Dale by the morning express. Three weeks 
later, there was an unostentatious wedding 
at the old red school-house, which had blos- 
somed out into a veritable fairy bower for 
the occasion, decorated by the loving hands 
of Nellie’s pupils. 


BLOSSOM. 


BY DOCTOR MARY. 


ALMOND blossom, youngest bloom of spring, 
Thou dost tell me of a land of day 

Where thy branches, pink with blossoming, 
Rise like reefs of coral in the gray. 


Thou dost breathe the perfume of fair skies 
Rimmed with hills of bronze and olive chains, 
That like walls of Ecbatana rise, 
Guarding placid valleys green with rains. 


Thou dost whisper of a summer sea 
Where the snow of foam and orange meet, 
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And the silvery olive ceaselessly 
Vibrates to the long breaks’ languid beat. 


Thou dost tell of hoary missions set 
Where the coast-line overbrows the seas, 
Lifting crumbling tower and minaret 
O’er a fretwork of green orchard trees. 


Almond blossom, thou dost bring to me 
Tender message from the far-off years; 
On thy scroll of satin memory, 
Reads its text in silence and in tears. 
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Uncle 
Washington, 
questioned next 
morning, said that 
key had been left 
with all others in 
Mr. Forsythe’s study, 
but, about three months before our arrival, 
it had disappeared—what day, they could 
not exactly say. 

Mother and Harold laughed the matter 
off, Harold declaring that the weight of 
bats hanging all over the door, and a draught 
of air blowing through a latticed window 
within, had both combined to burst the door 
open. Indeed, he evaded all my questions 
and only laughed and teased whenever the 
subject was broached. A bolt was put on 
the door—as Harold said, to prevent further 
contingencies—Delia’s couch moved into our 
chamber, and a war of vengeance waged 
against the bats in the closet. 

But I knew Harold was not satisfied; 
because I saw him, one morning, examining 
the latticed window, which was broken, and 
I heard him say to mother afterward: “ Yes, 
that tree grows just against the wall by the 
roof, but the opening in the window is too 
small—no one could have crept through.” 

As for Theodora, I found her several times 
in that dark closet; and one day, through 
the half-closed door, I could see her exam- 
ining the window, the rough roof sloping 
down to the floor, the rafters, and brown 
wooden walls. 

It was rather an eerie sort of place. In 
fact, all four of these upstairs cabinets 
brought a foolish terror to my childish heart, 
for they were all gloomy; all were poorly lit 
by single latticed windows, and all had roofs 
sloping quite to the floor. In those two at 








the back of the house, mother kept her 

groceries and stores. The doors of these 

opened into the back dormer-window, and 
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so were not such fearsome places to me; 
but as for those front cabinets, I regarded 
their brown wooden doors with the utmost 
aversion. 

However, first impressions of terror grew 
fainter in a few days, and life was as happy 
as life could be without father. 

We three—Harold, Theodora, and I—just 
lived out-of-doors, scouring the country on 
our ponies. Harold had found a school- 
friend in the wilderness—Carleton Desmond, 
who lived some eight miles distant. His 
family were socially our nearest and only 
neighbors, They were very quiet people— 
father, mother, and son—and had been 
residents of the parish two years. 

Carleton was the most dignified youth 
I have ever seen: nothing stiff about his 
deportment —just a calm thoughtfulness. 
Toward Theodora and me, his manner was 
really beautiful. He spent much time at 
Dulce Domum. Often, too, we met half- 
way on the road ’twixt our homes, and then, 
giving our ponies the rein, dashed like 
Indian scouts into the woods, seeking new 
fishing-grounds or new scenery, with only 
Carleton’s pocket-compass for guide. 

One day, some three weeks after our 
arrival, the two boys had left my sister and 
me seated on an old log by that spring down 
in the hollow near the church. It was a 
very pretty spot—somewhat swampy, but 
here the fairest ferns grew and the tallest 
palmettos and the softest and longest moss 
hung like gray curtains all around. We 
had come to gather palmetto; for Carleton, 
experienced in all woodcraft, could make 
lovely baskets and had offered to teach us. 
The knife particularly adapted for palmetto- 
cutting had been left at the parsonage, and, 
Carleton having gone to seek it, Harold 
naturally followed. 

Theodora and I were not frightened, but I 
think we felt a little lonely. The early 
morning sun was shining brightly, many 
birds sang, brilliant butterflies, humming- 
birds, and bees fluttered about the wild 
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flowers; but the pine-lands seem always 
breathing sighs—there is always that soft 
far-off moan, like a heart in pain. 

Suddenly, as we both sat silent, there 
floated toward us the sound of voices. 

“Harold and Carleton are coming,” I said. 

“No,” objected my sister, after listening 
for an instant; “no, those are strangers’ 
voices.” 

We drew a little nearer together and a 
little further back against the bushes among 
which the log rested, and, not exactly 
frightened, but just a little timid, watched 
the trailing path beyond, where soon two 
horsemen appeared—not abreast: the way 
was too narrow—but one following the other. 
My sister and I exchanged glances of sur- 
prise as we recognized, in the one who came 
first, the gentleman whom Harold had 
dubbed “ Theodora’s knight.” Evidently we 
had not yet been seen, and evidently Theo- 
dora hoped we might remain hidden; for 
she lifted her finger to her lips, enjoining 
silence. 

“ Have we much further to go?” asked the 
stranger. 

“About three miles,” answered Theodora’s 
knight. ‘“ We'd better let our horses drink 
here, Crawford. This is the spring I spoke 
of.” 

The speaker jumped off his horse, and, 
holding the bridle, led the animal forward. 

“Rather a wild place—private, though, 
and good enough for a game of draw, if only 
Noble were here,” said the other, also dis- 
mounting. 

“Yes, it is rather a wild place,” assented 
Theodora’s knight, lifting his head to look 
about, and so discovering my sister and 
myself. He started slightly, then gravely 
touched his hat to us both, and, frowning, 
drew his horse’s head up suddenly and pre- 
pared to mount. 

“Why are you in such a hurry?” cried 
his companion. “It’s a confounded long 
ride.” Here he stopped, perceiving us. 
“Wood-nymphs, on my soul,” he cried, with 
a laugh, uncovering his head. 

Meantime Theodora’s knight, in attempt- 
ing to mount, had found the saddle turn, 
and he now stood with the heavy frown on 
his brow, trying to repair a broken girth. 
The horse, a vicious-looking animal, was 
securely fastened by the bridle-rein to a 
silver-trunked magnolia; but he pawed and 


snorted and rolled his wicked eyes, evidently 
by his restlessness impeding the repairing of 
the girth. 

“T trust,” said Mr. Crawford, addressing 
Theodora, “I trust we have not intruded on 
private grounds.” 

“‘No,” said my sister, half rising and then 
again sinking back, as if not quite knowing 
what to do; “no, our lands lie beyond.” 

“Beyond?” he queried. “Do you mean 
that you live in that old house on the hill?” 

“ Yes, we live at Dulce Domum,” answered 
Theodora. 

“Tt seems to me—” he began, passing his 
hand thoughtfully once or twice over his 
forehead; then, breaking off suddenly, he 
commenced anew: “ Wasn’t there some story 
about that old place? Excuse me—I feel 
a little curious. People say there was a will 
stolen, and that the house is haunted now be- 
cause those occupying it are not rightful—” 

“Crawford!” cried Theodora’s knight, sud- 
denly lifting his head from the broken girth 
over which he had been bending, and as 
suddenly lowering it again. He said noth- 
ing more, perhaps because the horse com- 
menced a series of impatient pawings which 
required soothing. 

Theodora and I were for a moment dumb 
with surprise ; I could feel the blood rush to 
my cheeks, and I could see Theodora’s fair 
face stained with a deep flush. 

“J—I really beg your pardon,” continued 
Mr. Crawford ; “I hope I have not said any- 
thing reflecting on—I am really very sorry—” 

But he die not look one bit sorry; indeed, 
his black eyes sparkled with repressed 
amusement while he scanned our agitated 
faces, and smiles twinkled all about his 
mouth. I could see the ends of his soft 
mustache twitching as he stood before us, 
hat in hand, holding the bridle of the drink- 
ing horse. 

Theodora’s knight here’ uttered an excla- 
mation of suppressed impatience ; the buckle 
of the girth had again broken from its fast- 
ening. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said my 
sister; “ but, if you imply that my father has 
in any way been dishonorable—” 

“T beg your pardon—I inferred nothing of 
the kind,” interrupted Crawford, bowing, his 
face becoming suddenly grave. “Truth gets 
strangely twisted sometimes, and perhaps you 
will kindly correct my false impressions.” 
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“Crawford !” again called the other, raising 
a vexed, even wrathful, countenance, “ come 
here and see what you can do with this 
buckle.” 

“One moment!” answered Crawford. “I 
have asked for truth—will you tell me the 
exact state of the case?” he added, turning 
toward Theodora. 

My sister hesitated, and a troubled look 
came into the sweet face. 

“Oh, if you would rather not,” said Craw- 
ford: “only I thought that, as your father’s 
character suffered—” 

“T will tell the story, if you wish,” said 
my sister, and paused. 


“ My sister doesn’t speak,” I cried, standing — 


erect, “ because she doesn’t like to talk about 
wicked people, and there was a very wicked 
man who made all the trouble. He was dis- 
honest and he ruined his kind cousin, who 
owned the parsonage. Indeed, he killed him 
at last, and I know he stole the will—” 

“Hush, Madge, hush!” commanded Theo- 
dora. 

“Ts this true?” Crawford asked, addressing 
my sister. 

“We do not know who took the will,” she 
answered; “but Mr. Ralston Forsythe gave 
a great deal of trouble. I—I have seen his 
picture, taken when he was a little boy only 
six yearsold. It hangs in the parlor at Dulce 
Dcemum, and the eyes are so frank and beau- 
tiful—I cannot believe he grew up a really 
bad man.” 

“Do you always form your opinion of 
people by their eyes?” asked this odious Mr. 
Crawford. 

She did not reply; and I, thinking this 
question intended to cast ridicule on Theo- 
dora, spoke impulsively : 

“Oh, no; my sister believes there is good 
in everybody. Long ago, when father first 
told of all this trouble, she said she thought 
there must be a good spot even in Mr. For- 
sythe’s heart.” 

“T meant only this,” said Theodora, the 
color again deepening in her cheeks, for 
Crawford was laughing now as if highly 
amused, “I meant only this: that there is 
nobility in every nature, and, if we meet that 
nobility with the nobility of our own nature, 
we bring it out—we make it stronger and 
purer.” 

The saddle and broken girth were by this 
time adjusted ; and Theodora’s knight, touch- 
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ing his hat, but without speaking, without 
even glancing toward us, rode off down 
the winding path and disappeared at ful) 
gallop. 

“T must bid you good-morning,” said 
Crawford, vaulting into his saddle and giving 
us a sweeping farewell wave of the hand. 

As he also disappeared, a laugh came float- 
ing back to my indignant ears. 

“Do you hear that, Theodora?” I cried, 

“Yes,” said my sister, stooping to gather 
her ferns. “ But, Madge, I am not sorry that 
I said what I did. I do think it is the better 
way to appeal to the good in people—to try 
and forget the evil.” 

We were yet talking about these strangers, 
about Dulce Domum and father, when Carle- 
ton and Harold returned. 

“So, Theodora’s knight again !” exclaimed 
Harold, having heard our story and quite 
angry because he had left us alone. 

“A grand and gallant knight!” I cried, 
contemptuously. “He didn’t even ask how 
Theodora felt, after that terrible blow.” 

“Not very courteous, I must say,” laughed 
my brother. 

“Harold, is Dulce Domum haunted?” 
And I fixed my eyes inquiringly on Harold’s 
face. 

“Haunted? By what, Madge? Do you 
believe in ghosts?” 

“ No—n-o—only—well, you know, Harold, 
there was that first night in the study, and— 
and—well, the key that disappeared and was | 
found afterward in our closet-door, and the 
door opening, and—and—” 

“Anything else, Madge?” asked my brother, 
quietly, as I paused, ashamed to go on. 
“Really, I thought you more sensible.” 

It was not often that Harold assumed this 
tone. I was grieved—I was troubled; but 
I was not satisfied, and, though my brother 
immediately changed the subject as if dis- 
pleased, I knew he too was not satisfied, and 
felt with me that an air of mystery brooded 
over our dear home. 

This feeling always increased at twilight, 
when dark shadows stretched across the old 
avenue, and bulbats swooped down through 
the moss-trails, uttering their plaintive cries. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ONE sultry afternoon in June, Theodora 
had established herself in our big chamber 
to write to father, and Harold had gone 
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fishing with Carleton Desmond; so I was 
left to my own devices. 

I wandered, book in hand, toward a deep 
recess which with infinite pains we had 
hollowed in a part of the hedge. The spot 
where the hollow was situated seemed more 
quiet and secluded than any other portion of 
the grounds about Dulce Domum. Cherokee 
vines had thrown out long arms, clasping 
several trees in their embrace, thus forming 
walls of vivid green about the lower thick- 
ness of the hedge. 

As I lay there in the shadow, a stillness 
so complete rested all about that the very 
air seemed sleeping, and the faint twitter 
of birds mingling with the sighing of the 
pines became to my drowsy ears a lullaby. 
I was indeed fast drifting toward slumber- 
land, when the sound of cautious footsteps 
suddenly recalled me to wakefulness. The 
steps were very light, and, lifting my head 
to peer out, I was much surprised to see 
that odd little boy Simpsy flying over the 
tall grass as if pursued. He did not halt 
till, reaching the thickness of the outer walls 
of Cherokee, he slipped around and crouched 
before my wondering eyes, as if hiding. 

And then there came on the sultry air a soft 
low whistle, and then a fresh step. I could 
see Simpsy crouch lower and lower against 
the tangled vines; I too crouched low, hold- 
ing my breath, for the boy’s anxiety was infec- 
tious. Curiosity and anxiety were merged in 
amazement, as I saw approaching the well- 
remembered figure of that strange Crawford. 

“Ha! young rascal, here you are—caught 
at last!” 

With these words, he grasped Simpsy by 
the shoulder, shook him several times, and 
then lifted him into a standing position, 
taking care to keep a firm grip on the little 
blue-shirted shoulder. 

“Now hold up your head and listen to me. 
Do you know I could have you killed—yes, 
put in prison and killed?” 

Simpsy did not answer. His saffron face 
was almost white, and the little color which 
fever and ague had left in his thin lips was 
quite gone. 

“Oh, you don’t answer,” here another 
shake. “Mr. Forsythe was kind to you, and 
this is what you do for him!” 

He again shook poor Simpsy so that the 
ragged hat fell off and the tow head swayed 
helplessly backward and forward. 


This sight was more than I could bear, 
and, hastily stepping forward, I called: 

“ Don’t—please don’t! He’s not strong.” 

My appearance seemed to act very oddly 
on both. Simpsy cowered as he had not 
cowered under those cruel shakings, and 
Crawford seemed quite stunned by surprise 
—only for one moment, though. Quickly 
recovering himself, he touched his cap and 
said carelessly : 

“Young lady, forgive my walking in these 
grounds without permission; I had business 
with this little rascal here?” 

“Oh, anyone can walk through our 
grounds; but don’t you think you shake 
that boy too hard?” 

“He has done something very naughty, 
very wicked indeed,” said Crawford. 

“What have you done, Simpsy?” I asked. 

“Speak!” said Crawford. ‘ Where’s your 
tongue?” 

The child lifted his pale-blue eyes, looked 
all around helplessly as if seeking a chance 
for escape, but kept silence. 

“Don’t you hear me tell you to talk?” 
cried Crawford. 

“J—I ain’t a-goin’ ter say nothin’ er tall.” — 

The words came jerking forth, as if torn out 
by terror. 

“You really must excuse him,” added 
Crawford, “ because what he has done is very 
wicked, and he is ashamed to tell. After all 
your mother says Mr. Forsythe did for you, 
too,” continued Crawford,- now addressing 
Simpsy, “teaching you to read your Bible 
andtobegood. Ain’tyouashamed? I don’t 
wonder Mr. Forsythe gets up from his grave 
to follow you! I don’t wonder the old house 
is haunted.” 

“The house is not haunted!” I cried, 

“Oh, I beg your pardon; but Simpsy tells 
a different tale, and in fact all the people 
about the country tell very oddstories. Idon’t 
believe in ghosts; nevertheless—”’ Here he 
shrugged his shoulders, as if not caring to 
pursue the subject. 

Now remembering what had been said that 
other day by the spring, all this seemed a 
reflection on my father, and I became angry 
accordingly. 

“There isn’t anything that anybody can 
say,” I exclaimed, with warmth. 

“No?” Another lifting of the brows. “I 
have heard that queer things happen in 
a little room called the study—noises and 
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movements and mysterious lights! I have 
heard, too, but—” Here checking himself, he 
paused abruptly, then continued: “It ain’t 
right to fill a child’s mind with these tales. 
I suppose, now, you are very much afraid of 
ghosts, like Simpsy here.” 

“JT—I am afraid of Indians,” I said, ignor- 
ing his question ; “they told me there were a 
great many in this parish, but I haven’t 
seen one yet.” 

“Ah, yes, Indians—remnants of the Choc- 
taw tribe; there’s a settlement across the 
creek. Some of them are wretched-looking 
creatures, wild and fierce.’ He stopped a 
moment, as if thinking. “Let me see: 
there’s one fellow with a patch over his eye 
—a terrible old chap; I shouldn’t like to 
meet him myself. But this isn’t business. 
Come along, Master Simpsy.” 

“You—you will not hurt him?” I cried, 
running forward. 

“T promise to be lenient,” he replied. 
“ Good-evening,” and he drew Simpsy on. 

I wended my way homeward and poured 
my wonderful story into the ears of Theo- 
dora, whom I met in the avenue. 

My sister had promised to wait for Harold 
and Carleton in the old church, and we were 
all to go for a walk afterward. 

This church had grown to be a favorite 
spot with my sister, perhaps because all 
things forlorn and neglected appealed to her 
tender heart. It had grown an established 
custom for her to visit it daily, mount the 
pulpit-steps, and read aloud a chapter from 
Mr. Forsythe’s old Bible. 

I remember I was looking up at Theodora, 
who had taken her stand and begun her 
reading, when we heard the sound of voices. 
My sister did not pause, thinking the new- 
comers were Carleton and Harold. I did 
not move till, hearing footsteps, I turned my 
head to see, through the opened door, Theo- 
dora’s knight and the little girl whom my 
sister had likened to a beautiful water-lily. 

She was speaking French gayly: 

“But what a droll church, papa—no 
steeple and no bell! How can the people 
know when it is time for Mass?” 

“They do not have Mass in this church, 
my daughter,” he replied. 

So, they were father and child. How he 
loved her! I thought of our own dear 
father across the ocean, as I saw him—this 
man who had seemed so cold—take the little 


girl’s hand in his with a caressing gesture 
and look down, oh! with a tender expres- 
sion, into her uplifted face. Theodora had 
well named the child “ water-lily.” 

“Ah, but it is not a church at all,” she 
cried, stepping over the threshold and 
regarding the bare walls with evident dis- 
appointment. 

Her eyes at last reached the pulpit, rest- 
ing on Theodora, who, now startled, had 
lifted her lovely head. The two gazed at 
each other in silence, the child drawing a 
little nearer to her father. 

He looked at Theodora, then at me, bowed 
very slightly, and turned to go, saying 
quietly, still in French: “Come, my child; 
now thou hast seen the church.” 

But the little girl had not yet taken her 
eyes from Theodora; she seemed indeed 
fascinated. Suddenly lifting her hand, she 
pointed toward my sister, asking in an awe- 
stricken tone: 

“Ts she not like la Vierge Marie?” 

The father did not laugh. He glanced 
frowningly toward Theodora and answered 
as if vexed: 

“Do not speak nonsense, Louise. These 
two are the little girls I told thee about. 
Come—we have not time to stay longer.” 

“The little girls thou hast told me about?” 
cried the child, lifting astonished and sorrow- 
ful eyes to his face and now no longer resist- 
ing his desire to leave the church. “Ah, 
I am very sorry—it makes me very sad.” 

She paused an instant on the threshold, 
and, standing in the doorway, turned to throw 
back over us both a gaze of such pathetic 
reproach that I felt réally guilty, though of 
what I knew not, and into Theodora’s cheeks 
there crept a deeper bloom as of shame. 

Harold and Carleton, at this moment 
mounting the steps, touched their hats to 
the strangers and entered the church, look- 
ing, as I afterward told them, for all the 
world like two great interrogation - points. 
Surprised they were indeed, on questioning, 
to find we had but little to tell. 

Theodora, with her arm yet thrown over 
the red cushion, stood watching the father 
and daughter standing hand in hand beside 
the Forsythe graves. The child was dressed 
in white, but there was a black ribbon about 
her waist and a black ribbon in her hat. 

“She is:in mourning,, that little girl,” 
said my sister. 
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“She has the most beautiful dark eyes,” 
cried Harold, “and what a graceful little 
creature she is! Who can they be? Carle- 
ton, don’t you know?” 

But Carleton shook his head. 

“Must be strangers,” he answered, rub- 
bing his forehead. “Don’t even know in 
what part of the country they live, and 
I know most everybody hereabouts. That 
gentleman’s face is familiar, though.” 

“Why, so it is to me,” exclaimed Theo- 
dora, as she came down from the pulpit. 

That night, Theodora lingered so long 
at the open window of our bed-room that 
I quietly slipped out of bed and stood 
beside her. 

“How beautiful it is—the world and the 
sky,” she whispered, laying a caressing hand 
on my shoulder. 

We stood in silence, looking over the 
faintly star-lit scene. Presently a gleam of 
light twinkled against the trunks of the 
mulberry-trees. I clutched Theodora and 
pointed below. We both watched intently. 
The light moved perceptibly. Evidently it 
came through an opened lattice of the study- 
blinds. 

“Perhaps Harold is there,” whispered 
Theodora. 

“T don’t think so,” I whispered back. 
“Tt is past midnight, and he was very 
sleepy, and—” 

Here Theodora suddenly laid a silencing 
finger on my lip. 

Breathless, we both looked below. 

A man’s figure could be seen skulking 
along on the edge Of the grove. It crossed 
over the avenue, which here trailed near 
the study-blinds, and halted against a tall 
lemon-tree. I shrieked faintly, and, break- 
ing from Theodora’s arms, ran to arouse 
Delia. 

Almost instantly, the whole house was 
alarmed; even Aunt Chloe and Uncle 
Washington, summoned by George, came 
hastening to our assistance—were, in fact, 
on the scene before Harold came forth 
with the study-key in his hand. 

Delia had seized the feather duster, Aunt 
Chloe had arrived armed with her corn- 
husk mop, and Uncle Washington bran- 
dished his wood-axe, while Harold and 
Carleton made a great show with their 
unloaded guns, and George held aloft the 
huge table carving-knife. 


Looking back now, I can laugh over the 
ridiculous scene; but I didn’t laugh then. 
Only terror and consternation filled my 
heart, as Harold, boldly fitting the key to 
the key-hole, turned the lock, pushed open 
the door, and there floated forth again that 
damp musty odor of mildewing books. The 
men crowded forward to see. I too looked. 
Only the peaceful old room, dimly revealed 
by the light of Delia’s night-lamp, met my 
terrified gaze. 

Harold, seizing this lamp, stepped within 
and held it aloft, while Carleton, George. 
and Uncle Washington presented themselves, 
all ready to meet and wreak vengeance on 
the intruder. But there was no one to be 
found, and they betook themselves to shaking 
the curtains, peering under the table, and 
glancing ceilingward, in a vain endeavor 
to discover something or somebody. 

All search having proved futile, Harold 
turned severely toward me. 

“Madge,” he cried, “what does all this 
nonsense mean?” 

“Stop, Harold!” interrupted Theodora; 
“there is no nonsense about this matter. 
We both saw the light, and we both saw 
the figure of a man.” 

“Nonsense! it is all nonsense,” persisted 
Harold. “ Probably some torch-light hunter, 
passing through the grove as a short cut to 
hunting-grounds. However, come on, Carle- 
ton—I suppose these little sisters of mine 
will not sleep unless we search the grove 
too. Where’s your lantern, Uncle Washing- 
ton? Why, you’re trembling, old man. 
Come on—I’ll promise to load up and shost, 
if anyone trouble you.” 

Trembling the old man was indeed, and, 
Aunt Chloe drawing near, the two stood 
together, grave, subdued. By the light of 
the parlor lamps, which Delia had lit, we 
could see their terrified faces. The old man, 
after one or two efforts, spoke aloud: 

“Mas’r Herold, Mas’r Herold, pay ’ten- 
shun ter de warnin’s ob dem ez knows, 
en’ don’t go no furder dis night. Arsk 
Chloe: she kin tell—she hepe sight sma’ter’n 
dese yere t’ings. She know,” here the old 
man, leaning with his left hand on the axe 
as on a cane, with his right uplifted in 
solemn warning, stood, quite a patriarchal 
picture of negro eloquence; “she know, en’ 
dey ain’t none ez kin know better, seein’ ez 
she war de fust ter fine him yere in his long 
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sleep—she know dat, wen de angel Gabriel 
call ole mas’r, he warn’t jes’ ready ter go, 
he warn’t quite done wid de t’ings ob dis 
yere troublous worl’, en’—” 

“Here, Uncle Washington,” interrupted 
Harold, sternly, ‘stop all this nonsense! I 
have a deal of respect for your opinion; but 
meantime, if there’s a tramp lurking around, 
he’s making his escape. Stay here—I don’t 
need you. George, get the stable lantern.” 

Uncle Washington and Aunt Chloe 
remained together, guarding the study-door, 
that same solemn terrified expression on 
both black faces. 

Mother, my sister, Delia, and I stood by 
an opened parlor-window, watching the 
other three of our party passing back and 
forth with lanterns and torches through 
the mazes of the mulberry-grove. 


CHAPTER VI. 

No tramp was found lurking in the 
mulberry- grove nor anywhere near the 
house, and, Harold having teased us both 
unmercifully about weak nerves and vivid 
imaginations, we crept back to our room, 
but really not to sleep—we had been too 
much alarmed for sleep. The next day, 
we both felt so weary that we declined 
to drive over to Carleton’s home with 
mother and the boys. 

While we two girls were discussing the 
matter with Carleton and Harold, the latter 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“Hello, there’s that little wretch of a 
fellow Simpsy creeping around that rose- 
vine! I wonder what he is after now?” So 
saying, my brother gave chase, and we 
watched both pursuer and pursued disappear 
among the trees. Presently Harold came 
back, looking heated and ruffled. 

“ An unsatisfactory race,” said Carleton, 
laughing. 

“T never saw such an eel,” returned 
Harold; “he slipped from under my hand 
twenty times before [ caught him. I don’t 
see why he ran, anyway; he said Aunt Chloe 
asked him to hunt hens’ nests, and he thought 
there might be some under the vine.” 

“T thought you intended to ask what that 
Mr. Crawford said he had done,” observed 
Theodora. 

Harold wiped his heated face and turned 
away, without paying any attention to the 
remark. 


“ Come, Carleton,” he said, “ the horses will 
be round pretty soon; let’s go in and see if 
the mother is ready.” 

As Delia was to accompany the party, in 
order to visit her sister, who acted as Mrs, 
Desmond’s maid, it came about that for this 
day my sister and I were left under the care 
of Aunt Chloe. 

After dinner, my sister, who had not yet 
recovered from our night of terror, went 
upstairs to lie down. I found myself quite 
alone; for there was some trouble about a 
broken harness, and George had been sum- 
moned to the carriage-house by Uncle Wash- 
ington, while Aunt Chloe had just stepped 
into the dairy to set some cheeses for the next 
day. E 

I wanted to finish a shooting-bag intended 
for Harold’s birthday, and the house was so 
warm that I went out on the lawn and seated 
myself under the shadow of a great tree. But 
such a languor crept over me that work was 
impossible. The bag fell into my lap, my 
head drooped against the trunk of the tree, 
and my eyes half closed. Presently I saw 
some bushes near move ; I rubbed my eyes— 
was I dreaming? Alas, no; surely that was 
an Indian’s head. peering forth—there, just 
by the cypress-vine ! 

A cold sickening horror crept over me. 
The cruelties of all the Indian massacres of 
which I had ever read returned to heap their 
horrors on my quaking heart. I shivered 
with fear, but I could not move. 

The bushes parted—the Indian stepped 
forth. The figure was tall, thin—in fact, this 
Indian was just exactly all that I expected an 
Indian to be, only he carried a gun instead 
of a tomahawk. A bunch of feathers stood 
straight up on his head, and the hair fell in 
long coarse black locks over his shoulders, 
and he had on a sort of a leathern shirt cut 
low, and there were rows of bright beads on 
his bare copper-colored neck. The arms and 
the legs below the knee were quite naked 
and all covered over with red and blue tattoo, 
and the face was all marked with bright 
tattoo, and—I looked no further, but turned 
my head with a faint feeling, for over the 
left eye hung a black patch. Not only an 
Indian, but that wild fierce Indian whom 
even Crawford had owned he feared ! 

He drew very near now, grinning hor- 
ribly, showing his white teeth and jabbering 
and pointing toward the house. 
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I did not know what to do, but some 
hidden power made my head shake: the 
savage might translate as he chose. 

More jabbering, more hand-motion, then, 
evidently tiring of this, the Indian, gravely 
passing me, stalked slowly on up the 
avenue. As I watched his back, I could 
see that a string of birds hung over his 
shoulder. Perhaps, after all, he had come 
only to sell game. 

Now that the charmer was gone, I could 
move, and one thought at last brought back 
the power of speech and motion: 

“Theodora !” 

The name fell from my lips in a tone of 
anguish. She was alone and asleep, and 
that Indian might kill her! At this thought, 
my heart grew warm and strong, my feet 
fairly flew up the avenue, up the steps, over 
the portico, and into the hall. 

I paused but one moment to glance into 
the lower rooms, for the doors of all stood 
wide opened. I lingered an instant in 
mother’s room, dismayed to find the floor 
a cloud of feathers. I did not stop to see 
the cause. I was again dismayed to find 
that same cloud all over the floor of Harold’s 
chamber. Too terrified to think, I bounded 
upstairs and into Theodora’s room. A light 
breeze was blowing on this upper story, and 
feathers met my eye, floating everywhere. 
Dizzy and giddy, I passed rapidly through 
the hall to our chamber-door. Here I stood 
transfixed. The Indian was bending over 
my sister, quietly drawing the pillow from 
under her head—that lovely golden head, 
lying like a flower in its unconscious 
slumber. 

I tried to scream, but could not. 

The savage seemed indifferent to my 
presence. He bent, with that horrible patch 
on his copper-colored face, low over my 
sleeping sister, and drew the pillow dex- 
terously across the side of the bed. A great 
knife flashed, and the pillow revealed a 
long slit, through which feathers fell like 
snow. Then the savage lifted the split 
pillow in its white case, emptied the 
contents on the floor, turned them over 
with his moccasined feet, and then, grunting 
several times, stooped, tossed them carelessly 
over and over with his copper-colored hands, 
and, grunting again, stood up and stuck the 
knife into his belt. He glanced toward 
Theodora with his one horrible black eye, 
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and, picking up his gun, which rested against 
the foot of our bed, advanced slowly toward 
me. 

A series of shgieks broke from my rigid 
white lips. They really seemed to produce 
a little effect upon the savage, for he dragged 
a long string of beads over his head, held 
them up, then, jabbering, threw them about 
my neck. Finding, however, that I did not 
cease my cries, he shrugged his shoulders 
and slowly went downstairs. 

Theodora, now quite awake, sat up and 
looked around in dismay. I sprang to her 
side, threw my arms about her, and burst 
into a passion of sobs. 

At this moment, Aunt Chloe came hasten- 
ing into the room. Her self-reproaches for 
having left us just a little while alone were 
more beneficial than Theodora’s caresses, 
in restoring me to quiet. 

She had seen the Indian—met him in the 
hall; he had gravely held up his birds for 
sale, and, when she shook her head, had 
gravely gone down the steps and along the 
avenue, while she, attracted by my shrieks, 
hastened upstairs. Uncle Washington and 
George had both seen him. Aunt Chloe 
supposed the “critter” belonged to that 
settlement about five miles away. They 
were all good shots. Mr. Forsythe, being 
no sportsman, had often given groceries in 
exchange for game. 

On examination, it was found that every 
pillow in the house had’ been cut open. 
Those in the little room adjoining the study 
were fairly slit into shreds. 

A great time Uncle Washington, Aunt 
Chloe, and George had, flying about with 
dusters and bags, chasing the feathers. 
They were in the midst of their labors, 
Uncle Washington flitting to and fro with 
the agility of youth, when up drove Harold, 
bringing back mother and Carleton. 

“Christopher Columbus!” cried Harold, 
gazing from the carriage, where he stood 
waiting for Carleton to open the great hall- 
doors, surprised to see the hospitable old 
portals closed—surprised still more at the 
scene presented as Carleton threw them 
wide apart. 

“Christopher Columbus!” he again ejacu- 
lated, looking up into the confusion going 
on over the hall floor, all amazed to see the 
three negroes flitting around among clouds 
of feathers. “Christopher Columbus ‘” 
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It would take too long indeed to tell 
of the surprise, consternation, and horror 
expressed by the absentees, on hearing a 
recital of my experience. gAfter long dis- 
cussion, this one question remained unan- 
swered: Why had the Indian cut open our 
pillows? A mere savage fancy, Harold at 
last asserted. 

“Well,” he continued, holding up my 
glass beads, strung on a discolored cord, 
“this is a glorious trophy—the gift of 
another knight! Unknown knights are 
plentiful in these regions, it seems. I wish 
mountain breezes were as plentiful. Heigho! 
isn’t it sultry? Think your nerves will 
be in a fit condition for a jaunt to-morrow, 
little one? Aunt Chloe is begging for figs 
to preserve, and has told me of a man out 
in the swamp who has splendid ones.” 

The next day, we were all languid— 
even energetic Carleton and irrepressible 
Harold—for the weather continued sultry ; 
still, about four in the afternoon, we set 
out and soon entered the shadows of that 
north-lying swamp. 

The road was just a log cradle, sadly out 
of repair, and our wheels went up and down 
into puddles and out of them, into mud- 
sloughs and over the log-trunks. The jostling 
and jolting were dreadful; but Harold made 
sport of all, and the solemn silence of that 
gloom rang with the music of his laugh. 

Such palmettos! Such moss! Such birds! 
White cranes flitting slow and graceful 
through the dark shadows, and black vul- 
tures sitting silent and humped amid hanging 
vines and matted moss. I quite held my 
breath, for there rested all about such a 
richness, yet such a desolation, that even my 
childish sensibility was touched ; and the song 
of the swamp is a weird song, the loud croak- 
ing of frogs mingling a terrible bass with the 
cry of vultures and the singing of wild birds, 
and that low soft drear chorus coming forth 
from the little creeping creatures of earth. 

Both my sister and I smiled as we rolled 
out again into the open pine-stretches. There 
was a strong wind tossing the branches over- 
head. 

“Heap of singing going on up yonder,” 
exclaimed Harold, looking aloft. 

I saw Carleton cast a critical eye skyward, 
and just then a distant roll of thunder seemed 
to come like a parting salute from the swamp 
at our back, 


“Storm coming—haven’t time to get home 
through that swamp. Drive fast, Harold,” 
said Carleton. 

There was no ring of anxiety in his voice; 
but the prospect of being caught in a storm 
was not agreeable to my sister and me. We 
sat holding each other’s hands, afraid, yet 
really ignorant of the danger to which we 
were exposed in a pine forest. 

Suddenly the sun disappeared, the sky 
assumed a dull leaden appearance, the green 
grass and the purplish-brown pine-trunks all 
seemed tinged with gray, like a fair face 
suddenly grown aged and ushy. 

Such a sighing! Even the grass sighed. 

“Tll wind that blows nobody any good,” 
cried Harold, tossing off his cap and letting 
the breath of the coming storm blow over his 
heated forehead. Yet somehow his voice had 
not the true ring of enjoyment, and he gave 
the rein to our horses. 

The track was becoming fainter and fainter. 
Carleton and Harold talked together in low 
tones, and then the horses stood still. 

We had missed the road; we had followed 
a log-trail which ended abruptly in a small 
opening where pines had been cut, perhups 
months before. 

I shall never forget the sense of desolation 
that came over me as I saw darkness settling 
down over that little opening, the grass bend- 
ing and sighing below, the pine-trees wailing 
and sobbing above, a crow far upward utter- 
ing its sad caw-caw, and the distant thunder 
rumbling ominously. 

“Turn at once,” said Carleton, “and give 
the horses their head. Don’t be frightened, 
Madge.” 

Frightened I was—terribly, too; and so, 
I think, were the others. We had not even 
Carleton’s compass for guide. Theodora’s 
hand, which clasped mine, was cold as ice. 
No sign of a road was to be seen—even the 
trail we had followed could not be distin- 
guished. 

“There’s one comfort in a pine forest,” 
said Carleton, lifting his voice above the roar 
of the trees: “a road isn’t necessary—you 
can trail about where you will; and horses 
are intelligent creatures—I am sure ours will 
guide us to a cabin somewhere.” 

I tried to feel encouraged ; but another clap 
of thunder came rolling and echoing from 
cloud to cloud, and increased my terror. 
The horses were evidently frightened, too; 
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I could see Harold compress his lips while 
he wound the reins over his hands, summon- 
ing strength to hold them in. 

The first flash of lightning revealed long 
aisles of pine-tree pillars, all touched with 
red light. We dashed on, turning, twisting, 
and winding along those aisles, our wheels 
often grazing the scaly bark of the dark pil- 
lars. That was a wild drive. I closed my 
eyes and drew close to Theodora. 

Thunder rolled incessantly, and at last a 
terrible report made even our horses cower 
and stop. It was as though a powerful hand 
had struck a great tempest-chord on the pine 
forest, leaving it pulsing and vibrating. 

I opened my eyes, to see a great serpent of 
flame creep winding down a tall pine just in 
front. The tree had been struck by lightning. 

Carleton sprang from the carriage, seized 
the horses, turned their heads, and led them 
for some distance away. As he resumed his 
seat, the excited animals again started on 
their mad course. I do not know how long 
the drive lasted; I only know that, all at 
once, two glad cries sounded through the 
storm-noises—cries so joyous, they told how 
deep had been Carleton’s and Harold’s 
anxiety. 

“What is it?” asked Theodora. 

But there was no need to answer; for a 
bright flash of lightning showed a snake- 
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fence, and behind the fence a cabin—quite a 
large cabin it seemed—covered with vines 
and nestling against dark woods. 

“T know that place now,” shouted Carle- 
ton. “An old squatter’s home on the creek 
bank. It hasn’t been inhabited for years; 
but, at any rate, there’s a roof.” 

With these words, he jumped from the car- 
riage and tore down some bars among the 
vines. 

“ Drive on—I’l1l follow !” 

Our horses had become quieter, and made 
their way more slowly over that enclosed 
ground, halting at last before the cabin porch. 

Harold got out and held them. 

“ Becareful, girls. Wait—here’s Carleton.” 

Several dogs now barked; the thunder 
rolled muttering, and, from a door suddenly 
opened, a bright light streamed out over a 
wide porch. 

“Apparently the place is inhabited ; all the 
better for us,” cried Carleton, lifting me from 
the carriage. 

As my sister and I crossed the porch and 
dooked into the lighted cabin beyond, we both 
uttered an exclamation and both stood on 
that lowly threshold, hesitating, doubtful. 

The light revealed to us, in the room 
beyond, Crawford, Theodora’s knight, and 
his little daughter Louise. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


GRIEVING AND WORKING. 


BY GUSSIE M. WATERMAN. 


PLEASANT things of long ago, 
Vine-wreathed dwellings brown and low, 
Blooming gardens all aglow, 


Faces radiant as the flowers, 
Charming plays in mirthful bowers, 
Kindly friends of childhood’s hours— 


All these with the years have sped; 
Looking back, our hearts have bled 
For the treasures long since dead. 


So the future joys we planned, 
Building with a lavish hand 
Splendid structures on the sand, 


Ruthless time has swept away; 
And the present, bare and gray, 
Gloomy as a sunless day, 


Frights us with its weight of care, 
Chills us with its misty air, 
Checks our faith and chokes our prayer. 


Shall we sit, in life’s bold prime, 
These strange days of hope sublime, 
Sighing on the sands of time? 


Lo! upon the heights behind, 
Wondrous pathways upward wind; 
Let us climb, and we shall find 


Grandly opening to our view 
Prospects wide and pleasures new, 
Duty’s blessings, bright and true. 


Cheering, as we pass along, 
Weaker souls with hand and song, 
Upward ever, brave and strong. 


Better climb where dangers wait, 
Where the way is steep and strait, 
In the light from heaven’s gate, 


Than lie safely down below, 
Mourning still a selfish woe 
That was ended long ago. 
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NE of the finest of all the tender 
Q flowering bulbs is the gladiolus. 
It has tall spikes of flowers, some- 
times two feet in height. The flowers are 
of all shades—brilliant scarlet, crimson 
cream, rose, yellow, pearl, rosy lilac, flesh, 
and pure white. Many of them are spotted, 
striped, or blotched in the most peculiar 
manner. 

There is no bulb which has grown more 
rapidly into popular favor than the gladiolus. 
Not very long ago, comparatively speaking, 
it was quite rare and there were only a few 
varieties, which attracted little attention. 
But the careful culture, the time and thought, 
which have been devoted to them during 
the past few years, have resulted in mar- 
velous improvements, and the gladiolus is 
now cultivated and admired in all parts 
of the world. It deserves its popularity, 
for it furnishes the greatest amount of brill- 
iancy, with the least trouble, of any flower 
we have; and the bloom, so striking and 
gorgeous in coloring, is never coarse. 

The culture of the gladiolus is very simple ; 
it will take care of itself, if furnished with 
its few requirements, and you have neither 
to prune nor to pinch it. The bulbs should 
be planted in the spring, when all danger 
of frost is over. Give a good rich loamy 
soil, if possible. A. fine effect may be 


obtained by planting ten or twelve bulbs 

. in masses, and for a succession of bloom 

they may be planted from ten days to two 

weeks apart. If very early bloom is desired, 
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they may be started in pots from the middle 
of March to the first of April, kept in a 
cool place until the ground becomes mellow, 
and then turned out into their permanent 
location. When almost ready to blossom, 
sticks should be set in the earth, to which 
the flower-stalks should be tied, as other- 
wise they might be bent or broken by the 
wind. If the flowering spike is wanted 
for indoor enjoyment, cut the stalk when 
the lower buds commence to open, and they 
will all develop quite as well in a vase with 
water, provided the water in which they 
are placed be kept sweet by being changed 
every day. 

You may try a dozen bulbs the first season, 
and they will furnish you with more than 
double that number for another year, as 
off each bulb you can take in the autumn 
from two to five offsets, besides having the 
old bulbs better than ever. Before freezing 
weather comes, the bulbs should be dried off 
and lifted, then stored in a rather warm 
dry place where no frost can reach them; 
they will then be ready for planting another 
season, 

The finest varieties among all the gladioli 
are found in the two strains—Lemoinei and 
Saundersonii. No description can give more 
than the faintest idea of their beauty—fine 
as the amaryllis, delicate as the lily. But, 
for those whose purses do not admit of 
expending the high prices asked for the 
most choice of the named sorts or of even 
ordinary named varieties, the seedling col- 
lections offered by so many reliable firms 
are very good and satisfactory, and usually 
contain many surprises as well as many 
choice kinds. The seedlings at five and 
ten cents each often afford quite as fine 
flowers as many of the expensive sorts. 

When deciding what seeds and plants 
you will need this spring for the embellish- 
ment of the lawn, do not forget to include 
several of the pretty annual climbers, which 
are cheap and easily grown. 

Nothing adds more to the picturesqueness 
of the bower, or to the coolness of the ve- 
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randa, than these pretty clambering vines; 
while for rockeries, vases, baskets, tripods, 
lattices, and the like, they are among the 
necessities. Even the windows where the 
sun is apt to intrude too boldly may be 
made cool and shady, as well as daintily 
pretty, by planting and training vines up 
about them. 

Now, a selection is difficult, because there 
are so many pretty ones; but we will mention 
a few of the most popular. Many of them are 
old, have been loved and tended for many 
years, and their popularity will never die out. 
If anything—vine, shrub, tree, or plant—has 
been grown and loved by the majority of our 
home- mothers for years and years, what 
stronger praise can be offered in its favor? 
Is it not well worth growing, when it has 
stood the test of time, and still more of many 
individual tastes, and yet flourishes ? 

Take our dear old morning-glories, ‘con- 
volvulus major, the tall growing climber, 
and convolvulus minor, which is a dwarf 
trailing variety. A description of these 
would be superfluous, so well known are 
they. Give them a rich soil, and do not 
let them dry out for lack of water during 
the hot summer days, as they require a 
moderate amount of moisture; plant them 
where they will get the morning sun, and 
do not let them go to seed early in the 
season. In spite of these hints, nothing will 
support positive neglect more patiently than 
this much-enduring vine; yet, with the 
proper conditions, much more grand will be 
the result. 

The nasturtiums are most beautiful. Great 
improvements have been made in this class 
of annuals, and the flowers seem to vie with 
each other in gorgeous coloring. Nasturtiuins 

- will do well in rather poor soil, Plant them 
deep, to preventsurface-breaking. I think itis 
better to raise the seedlings in small pots and 
transplant when large enough, not disturbing 
the ball of earth around the roots. In this 
way, they may be planted deeper; and it is a 
good method by which to obtain a succession 
of plants, for ofttimes nasturtiums do run out. 
This is especially true where they are allowed 
to form seed; also, some varieties run out 
more quickly than others. By all means, if 
possible, try to replace old plants with new 
ones raised in the thumb-pots, as soon as the 
old ones have begun to dwindle. 

The cobea scandeus is a very good climber, 
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with pretty foliage and large bell-shaped 
flowers of a violet-blue color. Plant the seed, 
where it is to bloom quite early, in rather 
dry soil. The bryonopsis is a lovely vine for 
summer, growing ten feet high. 

The cypress-vine is a lovely and dainty 
climber, which presents a most beautiful 
appearance when covered with its crimson- 
and-white star-like blooms. 

The canary-vine, as the name indicates, 
has pretty small yellow blooms of an odd 
shape, very attractive; it grows rapidly and 
blooms profusely. 

But the best of all summer climbers among 
the annuals, I think most praise will be given 


_to the sweet-peas. With the great improve- 


ments which have been so grandly successful 
during che past few years, these not only hold 
first rank as an annual climber, but are par- 
ticularly popular for cut flowers for nearly 
all decorative purposes. What can be more 
exquisite than a loose bunch of these flowers, 
so beautifully colored and shaded, carelessly 
disposed with some pretty green in a tall 
slim vase? Fortunately, most of our ladies 
are awakening as to the quantity and quality 
to be gained from a small packet of these 
seeds, and will plant them largely this spring. 
But, for these good folks, let me add a few 
words ofadvice. Plant them early and deep; 
as early as the ground can be worked, and 
about six inches deep. When planting to 
such a depth, the entire six inches should not 
be covered over with soil at first. I plant 
mine in trenches six inches deep, and cover 
about two inches with soil; when the seed- 
ling begins to peep upward, I add another 
couple of inches of soil, and, when breaking 
through this, I level all over to the required 
six inches. This gives the roots a chance to 
be well nourished, and deep planting is a 
great aid against the long summer’s drought. 

Then we have the gourds, which bear such 
odd-shaped fruits, that, aside from their rapid 
growth and covering, are well worth growing 
for curiosity’s sake alone, and again are very 
useful as well—as, for instance, the dish-cloth 
gourd, the dipper gourd, etc. The hyacinth 
bean is another charming annual climber, 
and there are still a few others which I will 
not now stop to mention. 

As all of these vines grow so rapidly, they 
may be planted even in the beginning of 
summer and still make a success, though of 
course early planting is advisable. 
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the Vandalia line, carrying its usual 

quota ofsleepy passengers and valuable 

luggage. Suddenly there was a queer 
rocking kind of motion, a lurch, a flying of 
gravel against the windows, a horrible grind- 
ing of wheels, and a sudden halt which 
effectually awoke the passengers and scat- 
tered the baggage promiscuously. 

“Fire-box of the engine has dropped,” 
called out the brakeman, in the same care- 
less tone in which he announced the last 
station; but he condescended to add, reas- 
suringly: “No danger, ladies—only a delay 
of a few minutes.” 

Of course, all the gentlemen — with 
womanly curiosity—flocked out to inspect 
the damage, while we ladies gave long sighs 
of relief at escaping what might have been 
a serious accident, and began talking as if 
the incident had introduced us. 

We were only three in number: a motherly 
old lady, a young married woman, and myself 
—a girl whose girlhood was almost in the 
past tense; for I had passed from my teens 
into the twenties, and was the last unmarried 
member of a wealthy Pittsburg family. Like 
a spoiled child whose chief delight is to run 
off to the neighbors, my greatest enjoyment 
lay in traveling hither and thither, with or 
without pretext, just as fancy willed; this 
time, it was a letter from a St. Louis friend, 
inviting me to visit her and help her plan 
her wedding-trousseau, which had proved 
the all-powerful magnet. 

Though scarcely half-way to my destina- 
tion, I had already planned trousseaus 
enough to supply all the St. Louis brides of 
that season; but now—who can continue the 
same train of thought when once grossly 
interrupted? The old lady was too flighty 
and talkative to suit me; but the younger 
one was very pleasant, and we chatted like 
old friends. Before the accident, she had 
been deeply engrossed in a novel; and, 
seeing her finger its pages caressingly, I was 
wise enough to plead sleepiness and excuse 
myself for a nap. 
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“Oh,” she exclaimed, “that jacket does 
not make a good pillow; let me lend you 
my shawl.” And, with several dexterous 
movements, she adjusted it beneath my 
head, smiled sweetly, and went back to her 
book. 

Instead of sleeping, as a well-regulated 
young lady should, I stared down the car 
or idly twisted the fringe of the shawl. 
A scent of wild roses came from its soft 
folds, and I quietly smiled my approval of 
the owner’s taste; for the wild rose was 
my choice of all perfumes, and I had used 
it since a mere girl. 


I lifted my head to readjust the shaw), ° 


and how familiar it seemed—soft and gray, 
with long knotted fringe, just like one I had 
had many years. 

I nestled down again, and fell into a train 
of reminiscences: how my great-aunt had 
brought it over the sea, how it had saved 
my life in a storm, and how our pet dog 
used to play with the fringe. Yes, and one 
day he got angry and bit a piece off the 
corner ! 

Involuntarily, I turned the shawl over, 
and there—wonder of wonders !—one corner 
was torn in precisely the same way. Could 
it be that this was my shawl? Surely mine 
was in one of the attic trunks that—no, 
I remembered distinctly: it was among the 
articles that our chamber-maid stole last 
year. 

Then I pondered slowly over that event, 
recalling our surprise and dismay when, one 
morning, not only the new servant was 
missing, but many small valuable things, 
the India shawl for one—making a motley 
array, and no doubt a larger one than we 
ever realized. The same night she dis- 
appeared, one of the city banks had been 
robbed of thousands of dollars and some 
silver which had been placed in the vault 
for safe-keeping. The authorities were quite 
positive that the theft had been committed 
by one of the under book-keepers; but a 
year of skillful detective-work had failed 
to trace his whereabouts, and the people 
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of Pittsburg had well-nigh forgotten the 
occurrence. 

There was a strong conviction in our 
family that the book-keeper and our 
chambermaid had left by the same route, 
and that, could one be found, the other 
would be easily brought to justice also. 

As I pondered, the idea grew stronger 
that I had stumbled upon one of the stolen 
articles; for did not the wild-rose scent 
proclaim it—the torn corner, and even the 
knots in the fringe, testify to it? 

The owner—I turned to scrutinize her, 
and saw her lying down, her book on the 
seat, and a look of intense pain on her 
face. 

“One of my miserable headaches,” she 
said, in answer to my query, adding wail- 
ingly: “and I haven’t a thing to stop 
it!” 

“Let me dampen a handkerchief to lay 
on your forehead? It might help some,” 
I asked. 

She seemed so ill that I stood stroking 
back her hair and trying to charm away 
the dull pain by magnetic touches. After 
a while, my memory reverted to the stolen 
shawl. She certainly did not resemble the 
chambermaid, with that mass of curls on 
her forehead, and her hair piled in so 
becoming a way on the top of her head; 
but, now that I had smoothed back her 
front hair, an idea flashed over me. 

“ Wouldn’t you feel better with your hair 
loosened and all those stiff pins out?” I sug- 
gested, anxiously. 

“Nothing will help,” in groaned; “but 
do it, if you like.” 

So I took down her hair—too eagerly, had 
her eyes been gpen to see—braided it as the 
chambermaid had worn it, and stood back to 
observe the effect. 

I barely saved myself from exclaiming ; for 
the likeness, to the best of my remembrance, 
was perfect, and beyond a doubt she was our 
missing servant. But I must have more 
proof to bring before a court. Besides, the 
gentleman with her might prove to be the 
book-keeper—whom, alas! I had never seen 
—and by keeping still I might ferret out the 
greater criminal. 

There was no danger of losing their com- 
pany, for our engine was too badly broken to 
admit of reaching a side-track, and we must 
wait for aid. The gentlemen began to file 
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in, looking most disconsolate, swearing half 
audibly, or fretting like children. 

“ Oh, here is Jim!” my invalid exclaimed ; 
“let me introduce you, Miss—” 

“Miss Warren, of Pittsburg,” I supplied, 
purposely taking to myself a fictitious name ; 
but the “ Pittsburg” slipped out correctly, and 
caused my tongue an awful bite. 

“My husband—Mr. McCord, Miss War- 
ren,” my acquaintance said, and, bowing, we 
began conversation with the usual phrases. 

He was a good-looking man, but his éyes 
seemed always in the act of opening widely, 
which gave him too alert a look. He had 
caught at the word “ Pittsburg,” and, saying 
that he used to live there “a long time ago, 
when a mere boy,” he asked endless questions 
about the changes that had taken place. 

I took on a loquacious spell: told him, 
among other things, that none of the new 
buildings surpassed that of the First National 
Bank—“ the bank on —— Street, which was 
robbed last year, you know.” 

“No! was it possible? When was that?” 
he exclaimed, evidently to lead me on. 

So I launched into the sea of falsehood 
without compass, sail, or oar, knowing not 
whether I was working for or against myself, 
only knowing that I had aroused an intense 
interest in my companions, and hoping to 
secure some clue. 

The detectives were still at work, I said, 
and it was rumored that they were now on 
the right track and were merely waiting for 
more evidence. It was an outrageous fib, but 
the chance to frighten him was too good to 
be lost. Plainly he considered me, from my 
conversation, a very simple-minded girl, for 
he was quite unguarded, and, in his anxiety to 
hear more, showed he had not only heard of 
the robbery before, but had been in Pittsburg 
since he was-“a mere boy.” 

Night came, and we were once more 
speeding on our way, and the McCords 
sought their berth early. Then I signaled 
the porter, and, complaining of a draught 
from a cracked pane, got him to give me a 
berth adjoining theirs. A long wakeful night 
followed, in which I racked my brain in vain 
for a scheme that might lead to the law’s 
success ; for I felt positive that I had tracked 
the thieves. 

When the gray dawn was creeping in, I 
heard whispers from the adjoining berth, 
finally these words : 


(a, 
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“Tt may all betrue. Anyway, I had better 
telegraph to Don to hold up yet a while ; but 
we do need the cash !” 

That was all, but it was something to go 
on. When the train stopped for breakfast, 
Mrs. McCord felt still too ill to leave the 
coach, so her husband sauntered out alone. 
I followed, dawdled over my breakfast as 
long as he remained in the room, heard him 
order coffee for his wife, and watched him go 
—as I expected he would—to the telegrapher’s 
window, to send his dispatch. The instant 
he left, I flew to the window and asked to 
see the dispatch. 

“Tt is not customary for us to do such a 
thing,” the agent said, coolly eying me with 
mingled surprise and contempt. 

It was an audacious request, but not till 
afterward did I realize fully its impertinence. 

“Yes, but it is important I see it—most 
important! T’ll give you ten dollars for it!” 

Stealthily glancing around to see that no 
one overheard, he handed me the slip, 
remarking as if to justify himself: 

“You mistake; there’s really no impor- 
tance in it. You are his wife, I presume?” 

He had given me the rdle of the jealous 
wife, and I accepted it by a nod. 

I copied the telegram, though he demurred 
greatly, handed over the money, and hur- 
ried out just in time to see my train turning 
the curve a quarter of a mile away. How 
vexing! Plainly I was never meant to be 
a detective. 

The agent seemed to take a grim delight 
in this misfortune, and remarked impu- 
dently : 

“Your husband has left you, eh?” 

“Yes,” I said; “he didn’t know I had 
left the train.” 

But he was glad enough of my presence 
when a message came for Mr. McCord, 
which would have caused him several 
telegrams to deliver. 

“You will take the next train, madame, 
and catch up with your husband at S——? 
Then perhaps you will carry him this 
message: he didn’t expect an answer, and 
left no directions for forwarding.” 

Of course I took it—how eagerly, he 
never knew; and, when safely aboard the 
next train, I studied the two telegrams. 

The first one was addressed to J. C. Dun- 
can, 1731 Madison Street, Chicago, and read 
as follows: 
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“Don’t trade the w—— yet. 
safe.” 

The answer was: “Have traded with an 
old German on Lucas Street. Safe enough.” 

“The w——”! What could that be? 
I thought long before I remembered that 
other valuables were stolen from the bank. 
Then the mysterious “w——” began to 
stand in my mind for a watch; and, at a 
venture, I telegraphed to one of the bank 
directors: “Was there a watch stolen from 
the bank last January? If so, please 
describe.” 

His answer met me at St. Louis: 

“Yes, a large gold one, with seven small 
diamonds forming an ‘L.’ Why?” 

Too excited to heed his question or think 
of my visit, I bought a ticket and took the 
first train to Chicago. 

Doubtless, I should have put the matter 
in a detective’s hands; but, with all a girl’s 
ardor, and excited almost beyond reason’s 
range, I hunted for the “old German in 
Lucas Street.” It was a wide—or, literally 
speaking, a long—field, and several times 
I was in despair before the right shop was 
reached and the watch with its tell-tale “L” 
lay before me. I secured a promise of the 
old Jew to keep the watch twentyfour hours, 
and then, seeking the detectives’ head- 
quarters, told my long story in all its 
details and handed in the three addresses 
which had cost me so many maneuvers— 
that of J.C. Duncan, the McCords’ home- 
address, and that of their destination, which 
she had given me.in our first chat. 

Within twentyfour hours, in a Chicago 
court-room were assembled three officers 
of the First National Bank of Pittsburg, 
Mr. and Mrs. James McCord, alias Jim 
Mallory, the ex-book-keeper, and Mattie 
Frayer, our ex-chambermaid, J. C. Duncan, 
alias Don Mallory, the old German Jew, 
several lawyers, detectives, and myself. 

The Mallory brothers struggled hard to 
asseverate innocence; but the case became 
too strong, and they confessed, accepting 
the inevitable decision with stoical resig- 
nation. Not so did “Mrs. McCord.” Her 
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punishment was severe enough without my 
prosecuting her, and I did not think of it. 

The shawl will be handed down in our 
family as an heirloom; and, though all this 
happened years ago, “the scent of the roses 
clings to it still.” 





BY EMMA 
FLinG out your bright banners, my woodlands 
and meadows 
Oh, tell to the world that the spring-time is 
here! 
Awaken the 
music; 
Sing, sing, oh my birds, of the spring-time’s 
good cheer, 


echoes, my birds, with your 


Ay, build your nests quickly in tree and ’mid 
grasses, 

My birds, for the flower c’ the peach is in 
bloom ; 
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While over the meadows blue violets clusver, 
With spring-time’s sweet breath in their 
dainty perfume. 


Fling out your bright banners, oh woodlands 
and meadows— 
Sing, sing, oh my birds, 
is here! 
Hold fast the reflection, 
waters, 
Of tree, bird, and 
holds dear. 


for the spring-time 
ch bright rippling 


flower that spring-time 
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MADAME DE LAFAYETTE. 


COMPILED BY VIRGINIA G. SULLY. 


MONG the women whom the French 
Revolution so rudely summoned from 
the sheltered and luxurious society 

of the latter years of the eighteenth century, 
there is not a more heroic figure than the 
Marquise de Lafayette. 

Intrepid even to stoicism, she possessed the 
meekness, tenderness, and saintly virtues of 
the women of the New Testament. Her 
character, refined by the sternest trials, 
unites all that is noblest in antiquity and 
purest in Christianity. 

Adrienne de Noailles, Marquise de Lafay- 
ette, was born on the 2d of November, 1759. 
Her father was the Duc d’Ayen, eldest son of 
the Maréchal de Noailles, and her mother 
was Anne Louise Henriette d’Agasseau. 
From her infancy, Adrienne de Noailles 
exhibited great strength of character and a 
thoughtfulness beyond her years. Troubled 
by religious doubts, she sought the truth 
with that rectitude and sincerity which 
always find light at last. She would not 
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take her first Communion until her conviec. 
tions were thoroughly settled and profound, 
Her faith, wavering at first, became invin- 
cible; and her religion, strengthened by the 
most serious studies and gravest medita- 
tion, was the secret of that grandeur of 
soul, that elevation of mind and _ heart, 
which had the double character of hervism 
and saintliness, 

Adrienne de Noailles was not quite fifteen 
years of age when she married the Marquis 
de Lafayette, who was just sixteen. The mar- 
riage was celebrated on the 11th of April, 
1774. M. de Lafayette, who had lost both 
father and mother, was already the bearer of 
an illustrious name and in possession of an 
immense fortune. Destiny seemed at that 
hour to smile on the girlish marquise—youth, 
beauty, high rank, riches, added to every gift 
of mind and heart, were all hers; she seemed 
born only for prosperity—she who was soon 
to make such a noble use of adversity. 

The young couple lived with her parents 
in the Rue St. Honoré, in the magnificent 
Hotel de Noailles. There was not among the 
highest French society a more brilliant estab- 
lishment. “The old social edifice,” says M. 
de Ségur, “ was totally undermined, while as 
yet there was no outward sign of its rapidly 
approaching downfall. Finding in our cha- 
teaux, with our peasants, our guards, and our 
bailiffs, some vestiges of our former feudal 
authority, enjoying in the cities and at the- 
court every privilege of our rank, which by 
virtue of our names alone secured us the 
highest grades in the army, and free always 
to mingle without constraint as without dis- 
play with all classes of our compatriots, and 
thus taste the pleasures of plebeian equality, 
the brief years of our early youth were passed 
in a round of illusions and in a sort of hap- 
piness that I believe no human beings except 
ourselves ever enjoyed.” 

The Marquis de Lafayette, who could so 
easily have enjoyed this privileged position, 
was already considering how to tear himself 
from all the seductions around him, in order 
to plunge headlong in the boldest enterprises. 
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Beneath an exterior which was modest almost 
to timidity, he concealed a soul of fire, an 
inflexible will, and a firmness of conviction 
extremely rare in so young aman. A secret 
voice whispered to him that great events 
were on the eve of being accomplished. The 
American war of independence had just 
broken out. He was then nineteen years 
old. An irresistible enthusiasm led him to 
risk his life and fortune in the service of a 
people who were struggling for liberty. His 
nearest relations looked on such a step as the 
extreme of youthful rashness and folly. The 
Government threw every obstacle in the way 
of his departure. His wife alone, in spite of 
her passionate affection for him, made no 
effort to detain him. She did not wish to be 
an obstacle to the glory of the man she loved. 
From the moment when her husband per- 
suaded her that he was obeying an inspira- 
tion of duty, she never hesitated to sacrifice 
her happiness without a word of remon- 
strance, and she thus accustomed herself 
from her earliest youth to that self-abnegation 
and devotion which were to be so often mani- 
fested during the remainder of her life. 

M. de Lafayette returned from America 
and arrived unexpectedly in Paris the 
2ist of January, 1782. American inde- 
pendence had been declared. On the day 
that he reached Paris, a grand féte was 
being celebrated in honor of the Dauphin. 
Madame de Lafayette was among the guests. 
The Queen herself, on hearing that the 
young hero had arrived at the Hotel de 
Noailles, conducted Madame de Lafayette 
to meet him. All Paris was greatly excited. 

Madame de Lafayette, like her husband, 
had a horror of every kind of injustice. 
She was rejoiced when he lent all his efforts 
to the suppression of the slave-trade, and 
bought a plantation in Cayenne in order 
to set an example of gradual emancipation. 
She was greatly interested in this enter- 
prise, and took upon herself all the corre- 
spondence relating to it. She encouraged 
her husband to obtain for the Protestants 
certain civil rights. Devoted as she was 
to her Church, she detested the persecutions 
so opposed to the spirit of the Gospel. 

But the storm was about to burst. In 1789, 
M. de Lafayette was made commander of 
the National Guard of Paris. His position 
soon became very dangerous. His wife 
never saw him leave the house without 
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feeling that she might be bidding him adieu 
for the last time. In 1791, he was named 
commander of one of the three armies 
which were formed at this epoch, and he 
did not long escape the persecution that 
then pursued all moderate men. He was 
forced to flee from France in order to save 
his head. His wife was imprisoned at Puy. 
It was from this place that she wrote to 
Brissot a letter which concluded with these 
words : 

“My imprisonment has been mitigated 
by permitting me to choose Chavagnac 
[the birthplace of M. de Lafayette] on my 
parole, and the responsibility of the munici- 
pality of my own village. If you wish 
to serve me, you will have the satisfaction 
of having performed a kind action in 
ameliorating the fate of a person who, as 
you well know, has neither the wish nor 
the power to do harm. I consent to owe 
you this service.” 

She was permitted at first to remain at 


Chavagnac merely under the authority of 


the administration. But soon after the 
department decided that the Commune 
should furnish each day six men to act 
as guards for the prisoner. Then she went 
in person to the assembly and said: “I 
declare, messieurs, that I will withdraw the 
parole that I have given, if guards be placed 
at my door. Choose between the two sure- 
ties. I cannot wonder that you do not 
believe me to be a truthful woman, since 
my husband has given so many better proofs 
of being a good patriot; but you will at 
0 admit that I believe in my own 
integrity, and that I will not permit my 
jparole to be enforced by bayonets.” It was 
‘then decided to withdraw the guards. 

For many years, the peasants around 
Chavagnac remembered the “grande dame” 
who was a prisoner on parole, who permitted 
no one to question her loyalty or her 
courage, and whom the most ardent and 
most cruel revolutionists were forced to 
respect. She was the guest of the peasants, 
who consoled her in her misfortunes by 
their homage and devotion. 

But she was soon forced to quit this 
quiet retreat, which was as much an asylum 
as a prison. The Terror claimed its prey. 
She was carried back to Paris. Madame 
de Lafayette was perfectly convinced that, 
in leaving Chavagnac, she was on her way 
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to the scaffold; but she knew also that 
no earthly tribunal could ever force from 
her a word or an action unworthy of herself 
—that in her frail woman’s form dwelt an 
indomitable soul—that she might be impris- 
oned, tortured, assassinated, but that no 
human power could humiliate her, for her 
strength came from Heaven. 

In her prison, she wrote her will, which 
contains the following passage: 

“Oh, Lord, all the e'ements of my life are 
in Thy hands; be always with me, and then 
I shall fear nothing, not even in the midst of 
the shadows of death. I pardon with all my 
heart my enemies, if I have any, my perse- 
cutors, whosoever they may be, and even the 
persecutors of those I love. I declare that 
I have never failed in fidelity to my country, 
that I have never taken part in any intrigue 
which could disturb its peace, that the prin- 
ciples of my devotion to it are unalterable, 
and that no persecution whatever can change 
them. I bequeath to my children my ten- 
derest blessing, and implore my God, as the 
price of the life that I had hoped to conse- 
crate to their happiness, to guide them Him- 
self, to render them worthy of Him.” 

Madame de Lafayette was ready to sacri- 
fice her life; but trials more bitter than 
death were reserved for her. She was des- 
tined to lose in one day her grandmother, her 
mother, and her sister. 

The Maréchale de Noailles, the Duchess 
d’Ayen, and the Vicomtesse de Noailles had 
remained in Paris to watch by the death-bed 
of the aged Maréchal de Noailles, who died 
at Saint Germain in August, 1793. In spite 
of the admirable self-abnegation with which 
the young Vicomte de Noailles had urged 
upon the States-General the renunciation of 
all privileges of the nobility, he was pro- 
scribed. He took refuge in London, and 
there awaited his wife and children, expect- 
ing to embark with them for the United 
States. The Vicomtesse had made all her 
preparations to join him, but lingered in 
Paris to assist in the care of her dying grand- 
father. These three ladies, arrested in Octo- 
ber and at first confined in their own hotel, 
had been transferred in April, 1794, to the 
prison of the Luxembourg. There they 
found the Maréchal de Mouchy and his wife, 
and the Duchess d’Oleans, the lovely and 
unfortunate daughter of the Duc de Penthi- 
avre and wife of Phillipe Egalité. She was 
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very ill and had only a straw pallet. The 
beautiful Vicomtesse de Noailles shared with 
her mother the care of the invalid and of the 
old Maréchale de Noailles. There are few 
episodes of the Terror more touching than 
the last moments of these victims, who per- 
ished—three generations—on the same day. 

What Madame de Lafayette suffered on 
hearing of this triple sacrifice, it would be 
difficult to describe. “Thank God,” she 
wrote her children, “for having preserved 
my life, my reason, and my strength. God 
has preserved me from rebellion against Him, 
but I could not support even the semblance 
of human consolation.” 

In the meantime, the 9th Thermidor had 
sounded, and the prisoners in Paris were 
released. But Madame de Lafayette remained 
a captive, so odious was the name of her 
husband to the leaders of the Revolution. 
Legendre, who questioned her, repeated over 
and over again that he detested her name and 
her husband. She replied, with as much 
courage as nobility, that she knew how to 
defend both against every attack. She was 
treated with great harshness and remanded 
to prison. There she had for companions 
several former Terrorists, among them the 
tutor of St. Just, who gloried in his pupil. 
In this prison as elsewhere, she won respect 
from all, and it seemed—said one of her 
daughters—that her captivity had been pro- 
longed in order that she might receive homage 
from the most opposite parties, and even 
from the greatest criminals. 

She was not released until the 22d of 
January, 1795, thanks to the interventica 
of the United States Minister. She sent 
her son, George Washington de Lafayette, 
to America, with a letter to General Wash- 
ington. 

“T place my dear child,” she writes, 
“under the protection of the United States, 
which he has long been taught to love as 
a second country, and under the special 
care of the President, of whose friendship 
for his father we feel so well assured. It is 
my wish that my son may lead a retired 
life in America, that he may resume his 
studies which three years of misfortune have 
interrupted; and I trust, when removed 
from surroundings and associations which 
must weigh heavily on his soul, he may 
strive to render himself capable of fulfilling 
the duties of a citizen of the United States, 
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whose sentiments and principles must 
always accord with those of a true citizen 
of France.” 

Having bade adieu to her son, Madame 
de Lafayette joined her two daughters, who 
had remained in Auvergne during the 
Terror, and.set out with them for Germany. 
Her husband had been for three years 
incarcerated in the citadel of Olmutz, by 
the order of Austria. Her only thought 
was to join him, and she was scarcely out 
of prison when she solicited as a supreme 
favor another captivity. After spending 
some days in Vienna under an assumed 
name—for no French were permitted to 
enter Austria—she obtained an audience 
with the Emperor, unknown to his min- 
isters. He received her with courtesy, and 
she only solicited his permission to share 
her husband’s prison. It was accorded her, 
and, the 15th of October, 1795, a day that 
she always called the happiest of her life, 
Madame de Lafayette arrived at Olmutz. 
When the postillion pointed out the spires 
of the city, she was suffocated by her tears. 
When she recovered her voice, she began 
to recite the canticle in the book of Tobit. 

M. de Lafayette had been placed in soli- 
tary confinement; he was not allowed to see 
even his jailer. He had a vague knowledge 
of the Terror, but did not know whether his 
wife and children were living or dead. We 
can judge, then, of his astonishment when, 
without any preparation whatever, he saw 
his wife and daughters enter his cell. Mad- 
ame de Lafayette was overjoyed; but the 
three voluntary captives were not spared any 
of the rigors of imprisonment. They were 
denied the attendance of a woman, and the 


prison authorities even took away three, 


silver forks which were in their baggage, 
and refused them any others. They were 
not allowed to go to Mass, although there 
was a church close to the prison. They 
were denied paper, pens, and ink. It was 
by means of a tooth-pick and a small piece 
of India ink that Madame de Lafayette 
wrote, on the margins of the engravings in 
a volume of Buffon, the life of her mother, 
the Duchess d’Ayen. Her health was 
cruelly impaired by want of air and exer- 
cise. During eleven months of great suffer- 
ing, from October, 1795, to September, 1796, 
there was no relaxation of the prison rules. 
She had not even an easy-chair. When she 
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became somewhat convalescent, she begged 
permission to go to Vienna for several days, 
in order to consult a physician. But not 
only was this request refused, but the 
authorities declared that, if she quitted the 
prison for one hour, she should never be 
permitted to enter it again. Then she wrote 
the following letter: 

“M. le Commandant d’Olmutz having 
announced to me that, after my request 
to be allowed to spend eight days in 
Vienna to consult a physician, His Imperial 
Majesty will not allow me to leave the 
prison except on condition of never re-enter- 
ing it, I have the honor to repeat my 
answer. I felt that I owed it to my family 
and friends to request the assistance neces- 
sary to my health, but they will understand 
that I cannot secure it at such a price. 
I can never forget that we were both ready 
to perish—I from the tyranny of Robespierre, 
and M. de Lafayette from the moral and 
physical sufferings of his imprisonment; that 
it was impossible for me to obtain any 
tidings of him, and for him even to learn 
if his wife and children were still living. 
I will never again expose myself to the 
horror of such a separation. Whatever may 
be the condition of my health and the 
hardships of prison-life for my young 
daughters, we will all three gratefully avail 
ourselves of the kindness of His Imperial 
Majesty in permitting us to share every 
detail of M. de Lafayette’s captivity.” 

The prisoners were only set free on the 
demand of General Bonaparte, who exacted 
their release at Campo Formio. They 
quitted the prison the 19th of September, 
1797. This was five years after the arrest 
of M. de Lafayette. He had not changed 
his opinions. This man of immovable con- 
victions had supported in turn, with the 
same philosophy, riches and poverty, popu- 
lar favor and popular hatred. He regretted 
none of his own actions nor his own words, 
as is proved by indisputable testimony. 

The last years of Madame de Lafayette 
were tranquil and happy. She expired on the 
evening of Christmas Day in 1807. Her 
death was worthy of her life. 

The memory of such a woman deserves 
to endure. Around it must always linger 
a halo of the loftiest of all poetry—the 
poetry of sorrow nobly borne and of duty 
faithfully fulfilled. 








A MERCENARY YOUNG WOMAN. 


BY ROBERT B. GRAHAM. 





HEN Mary Vanden- 
hoff’s father died, 
he left her under 

the guardianship of his old 
friend Colonel Fairfax, and 
for years she spent her 
vacations with the Fairfax family. 

The colonel’s only daughter Gwendolen 
was a good many years older than Mary, and 
there grew up between the two that sort of 
intimacy which often develops between two 
women of different ages. Mary was devoted 
to Gwendolen, and the older woman was just 
as fond of her feminine adorer, but in a dif- 
ferent way. Gwendolen’s only brother George 
was nearer Mary’s age, but there was suffi- 
cient difference between them to cause the 
young man to assume that patronizing man- 
ner toward her which fledgelings fresh from 
college are apt to exhibit to school-girls. 

When Miss Vandenhoff was seventeen, 
Gwendolen married Sir Arthur Trevelyan 
and went to England. Her husband only 
lived a few months, however, and at the end 
of a year the young widow came back to 
America to live with her brother, her father 
having died just before her marriage. Mary 
had been at school ever since her friend’s 
marriage, and George Fairfax had not seen 
the girl during the interval. 
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Coming into his sister’s morning-room a 
few days after her return, he was surprised to 
see a beautiful young woman with his sister, 
For a minute, George did not recognize her at 
all; then, as she rose and moved toward him 
with both hands outstretched, he saw it was 
Mary, but how changed! Eighteen montlis 
had developed the pretty school-girl into a 
lovely woman, and he felt quite awed. 

“Don’t you know me, George ?” she asked. 

“Of course I do, though I did not recog- 
nize you for a moment,” he answered, taking 
the proffered hands with great cordiality, but 
with a slight timidity delightful to behold. 
“You have—” 

“Improved? Yes, you may say it.” 

Mary filled in the gap with a charming 
smile as George hesitated. She remembered 
the last time he had greeted her before she 
went away; he had patted her on the head 
and said: “ Well, how does school go, little 
one?” The fact that the transitien from the 
young miss in long plaits and short dresses 
to full-grown womanhood had impressed Mr. 
Fairfax was very agreeable to Mary’s feelings. 

“ Wasn’t your coming rather unexpected ?” 
heasked. “Sis didn’t say anything about it.” 

“She didn’t know anything about it,” 
replied Miss Vandenhoff. “I did not write 
her I was coming, but I felt that I couldn’t 
live another day without seeing her, so I 
came.” 

“Fortunate Gwendolen!” rejoined the 
gentleman, whereat Mary only laughed. 
Evidently the idea of her old acquaintance 
—who had teased, petted, and patronized her 
in by-gone days—paying her compliiments 
was amusing to her. They chatted for a 
while and then Mary announced: 

“T’m my own mistress now. According to 
the terms of papa’s will, I became of age 
when I reached eighteen; and I’m going to 
Europe with Gwendolen.” 

“May I go with you, Gwen, also?” Mr. 
Fairfax asked. 

“Since when has my society developed 
such charms.for my brother?” Lady Trevel- 
yan inquired, and Mary smiled as her friend 
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observed in an undertone: “The whirligig 
of time brings round its revenges, my child!” 

“What are you two talking about? It 
isn’t polite to whisper in company, Miss 
Vandenhoff.” 

“T was only asking Gwen whether she 
remembered how you used to pull my long 
braids and irreverently call them pig-tails,” 
replied the unblushing Mary. 

“T’ll never do so again,” said George, to 
which the young lady answered: “You 
won’t get the chance,” patting with a little 
gesture of pride the beautiful coils which 
surmounted her shapely head. 

Lady Trevelyan laughed and then sighed. 

“You two are as much children as ever; 
but Mary seems to be in earnest about going 
to Europe. I am willing; so, if you are 
serious, George, we will not object to a 
cavalier.” 

“Of course I am serious,” was the reply. 

“But how can you leave your business?” 
objected his sister. 

The young man shrugged his shoulders 
and laughed. 

“My business can take care of itself,” 
he said. 

So it was settled that the three should 
start as soon as possible. Colonel Vanden- 
hoff had left his children a very moderate 
amount of money indeed, and George, who 
had been brought up as a gilded youth until 
his father’s death, had been practicing law 
ever since, though he could hardly be said 
to have much practice. Lady Trevelyan’s 
husband, though hardly rich, was well off, 
so that she was in easy circumstances. As 
for Miss Vandenhoff, she was not an heiress ; 
she had just enough to live on with econ- 
omy. However, so far as expenses went, 
this European trip was not a rash procedure, 
as Mary argued. Both Lady Trevelyan and 
her brother had been abroad several times, 
and they proposed to spend two or three 
months at the late Sir Arthur’s country-seat. 

They sailed in the late autumn, and, on 
landing, went immediately to Trevelyan Hall, 
to remain there until the height of the 
London season, when they intended to go 
up to town, and, as George expressed it, 
“plunge Mary into the vortex of dissi- 
pation.” : 

During the voyage, which was somewhat 
protracted, the pair had become very good 
friends. Lady Trevelyan was obliged to 
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remain quiet in her cabin a great deal of 
the time, in order to avoid falling a victim 
to sea-sickness; but she insisted on Mary’s 
staying on deck, so the young couple were 
left to their own devices in 4 thoroughly 
American fashion. George made the most 
of his opportunity. They returned to their 
old comradeship and intimacy, but with 
a difference. They were not brother and 
sister, however much they might pretend 
they were, and neither of them quite forgot 
the fact. Once on land, however, the aspect 
of affairs changed somewhat. A rival 
appeared, in the shape of Lord Carisbrooke, 
a near neighbor of Lady Trevelyan’s. 

“You shall see a real live lord soon, 
Mary,” she had announced soon after their 
arrival, ‘‘and perhaps subjugate him.” 

“Ts he rich?” asked Mary, not at all 
overwhelmed. 

“Yes, rich and young and handsome. 
His only incumbrance is his sister, Lady 
Emma, who is old and appalling in every 
way; she lives with him.” 

At this moment, visitors were announced, 
and the two persons about whom they had 
been talking entered the room. 

At the end ot a month, George gave it 
as his belief that Mary had caught a very 
big fish, an opinion in which his sister 
concurred, though she reproved him for 
using such a vulgar expression. Mr. Fairfax 
remained so imperturbable, it was impossible 
to tell whether he was jealous or not; and 
the young lady herself appeared quite 
impartial in the distribution of her favors. 

When Parliament opened, Lord Caris- 
brooke went up to London; but he came 
back at short intervals, on one excuse or 
another. On one of these occasions, he 
invited Mr. Fairfax to return with him and 
be introduced at some of the clubs, in order 
that he might feel more at home when he 
should go to town for a lengthened stay. 
This invitation the young man accepted, 
though he declared to his sister it was 
merely a scheme of the wily nobleman’s, 
not to leave him in possession of the field. 

The ladies drove with them to the station, 
the day of their departure; but, while the 
two elder women remained in the carriage, 
Mary, somewhat to the horror of Lady 
Emma, insisted on accompanying the gentle- 
men to the train—an idea in which George, 
of course, encouraged her. She bade them 
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adieu in the most correct manner possiblegand 
they entered their railway-carriage. Instead 
of going back at once, which would have 
been the wisest thing: to do, as she had left 
her wrap in the landau, Mary lingered, and 
George, seeing her, naturally put his head 
out of the window to say good-bye again. 
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repenting of her folly, returned to the 
carriage. 

A few days later, the young men retarned, 
and the first of May saw the whole party 
established in London. 

Coming in, one atternoon, George found 
his sister alone over the tea-cups. 





Then a little demon of mischief entered 
Mary. Lord Carisbrooke was watching them 
from behind his companion, so she gave both 
hands to George in a cordial fashion, while 


“Why, this is unusual,” he said. 

“Yes,” answered Lady Trevelyan. 
“Where is Mary?” 

“Gone somewhere with Lord Carisbrooke 


he uttered several rathersentimental speeches. and his sister—I forget where. They wanted 
Then the train started, and, with a hurried me to go too, but, as I had a headache, I pre- 
smile for Lord Carisbrooke, Mary, already ferred to remain behind.” 
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“Tt seems to me they are always dragging 
Mary somewhere,” remarked the young man, 
in an injured tone. 

His sister laughed and replied: 

“At least, grant them the justice to 
acknowledge that they do not neglect us. 
My dear George, what a pity you did not dis- 
cover Mary’s charms sooner; you have had 
plenty of opportunities, but it seems to me 
you have only lately used them.” 





“T hope you don’t mean to insinuate,” 
cried her brother, indignantly, “that I have 
only admired her since she has been an 
object of attention to a nobleman ?” 

“Mercy, no!” laughed his sister. “It 
was evident you lost your heart at first 
sight on her return from Vassar. But do 
be careful,” she added, for in his excite- 
ment George had nearly upset the Sévres 
china cup out of which he had been drink- 
ing tea. “Seriously, though,” she went on, 
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holding up one slender hand, while with 
the other she stroked her dog, “I do sym- 
pathize with you, my dear boy. Nothing 
in the world would please me better than 
to see you and my dearest girl married, 
though you are both poor and extravagant. 
I could keep you both near me then, and 
I love you two best of anybody in the 
world now.” There was a break in Lady 
Trevelyan’s voice, and George, putting down 


his cup, went over and patted her on the 
shoulder. “Still, Mary is very young,” her 
ladyship resumed, squeezing her brother’s 
hand in return for his silent expression of 
sympathy, “and I wish her to see something 
of the world beforeshe chooses. I would not 
want to influence her in any way, though of 
course no one could accuse me of mercenary 
motives.” 

“That’s just it—she’s seen so little of the 
world, she’s likely to be dazzled by Lord 
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Carisbrooke,” said Mr. Fairfax, after a 
moment’s silence. 

“Perhaps,” assented his sister. “ What do 
you say to going over to Paris for a while?” 

“The very thing!” exclaimed George, and 
then their talk ended. 

Miss Vandenhoff was delighted with the 
notion of visiting the French capital ; but alas 
for the vanity of human hopes! Though 
Lady Trevelyan supposed that Lord Caris- 
brooke’s Parliamentary duties would detain 
him in London, he no sooner heard the 
Parisian trip broached than he declared that 
arun on the Continent was just what Lady 
Emma needed, as she had not been very well. 
Whether ‘his sister felt delighted or not, it 
was impossible to say; but, at any rate, she 
professed to be. One thing was plain, how- 
ever: she had grown very fond of Mary, in 
spite of certain American ideas that the 
young lady clung to. 

The Fairfax party left on Tuesday, and 
two days later they were joined in Paris by 
Lord Carisbrooke and Lady Emma; and, of 
course, there was nothing for the brother and 
sister but to seem glad to see them. 

Mary raved over the gay capital, and 
declared she never wanted to leave it. 

“Small wonder,” remarked Lady Trevel- 
yan, in reply to her friend’s enthusiasm; 
“to be in Paris with two devoted admirers 
dancing attendance on you is not an unpleas- 
ant lot for a young woman.” 

Mary blushed. 

“JT should adore Paris without them,” 
she averred, indignantly. 

“Perhaps you will have a chance to try,” 
said her ladyship, rather dryly. “ You can’t 
always keep two strings to your bow, my dear 
Mary.” 

Lady Trevelyan had some agreeable French 
acquaintances, among them a certain Mar- 
quise de Santenelles, a charming old lady 
who was greatly attracted by Miss Vanden- 
hoff. The marquise lived in Paris; but, out 
of the wreck of her fortune in the downfall of 
the Empire, she had kept a little cottage in 
the environs, where she sometimes staid dur- 
ing the summer. One lovely June day, she 
invited the Fairfax party and a few other 
acquaintances to make an excursion there. 
The house was tiny, but pretty and quaint; 
the grounds surrounding were beautiful, and 
there was a miniature lake on which they 
rowed in miniature boats. Luncheon was 
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served under the trees, in a sort of sublimated 
picnic style, by the old couple who had 
charge of Madame de Santenelles’s cottage, 
and they returned to Paris by moonlight the 
same evening. 

“Tt has been an idyllic day,” Mary said, 
softly, with a sigh, as she and Mr. Fairfax 
sauntered toward the station, a little behind 
the rest of the party. 

Somehow, she and George had been 
together a good deal during the pleasant 
hours. I am inclined to think that the 
marquise had managed this, for she was 
a keen-sighted old lady. She had lavished 
her attentions chiefly on Lord Carisbrooke, 
who, it is to be hoped, appreciated them. 
Even now she was showing him the beauties 
of the country, on her way to the station. 

“Yes,” assented George, in answer to his 
companion’s remark. “Rustic simplicity 
and all that sort of thing.” 

His tone was very light—almost mocking. 
He dared not trust himself to answer in any 
other fashion. The moonlight was falling 
on Mary’s face turned toward him, and, 
when she spoke in that way, he felt a mad 
desire to clasp her in his arms. 

“Can you never be in earnest?” cried 
Miss Vandenhoff, with a frown. 

“Yes—terribly in earnest, if I dared to 
be,” he answered, and his tone was passion- 
ate enough now. 

“Let us hurry—we must join the others,” 
she said, hastily. 

“Wait a moment, Mary—dear! Couldn’t 
you make up your mind to like this sort 
of thing always—love in a cottage, and all 
the rest?” 

“Decidedly not! Haven’t I told you over 
and over again that I am mercenary and 
mean to marry a rich man?” 

The young lady’s voice was no longer 
soft and tender. 

“And you really mean it, Mary?” 

“Of course I mean it!” 

“Please hurry, Miss Vandenhoff—you’ll 
miss the train,” cried a voice, and Lord 
Carisbrooke came running toward them. 

“We will be there in a moment,” 
answered Mr. Fairfax, imperturbably; and 
his lordship, dumfounded, turned away 
again. “Then I suppose you intend to 


accept Carisbrooke?” he continued, in a 
lower tone, to Mary. 
“T shall wait till he asks me,” was the 
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indignant response. “Are you going to 
make me miss the train?” 

“We will be in time,” George replied, in 
a dangerously calm tone; and so they were, 
but only just in time. “We were disputing 
about a species of tree we passed,” the 
young man explained to the assembled 
company, with such coolness that they 
almost believed him. 

The following morning, on the pretense 
of a headache, Mary did not appear until 
very late. When she did enter the salon, 
she found Lady Trevelyan look- 
ing sorely disturbed. 

“ George went to Saxon in the 
early train,” she announced. 

“Saxon ?” echoed. Mary. 

“Yes, Saxon in Switzerland,” 
answered Lady Trevelyan. 

Still her hearer looked uncom- 
prehending. 

“Tt has medicinal baths; but, 
besides being a health resort, 
there is a casino where people 
go to gamble.” 

“To gamble?” again echoed 
Mary. 

“Yes,” her friend replied, 
almost impatiently. “George 
told me he had a telegram from 
a friend who is there; but— 
[ don’t believe it.” Miss Van- 
denhoff restrained her inclina- 
tion once more to repeat the 
other’s words, but her face wore 
a decidedly puzzled expression. 
“You see,” went on Lady Tre- 
velyan, after a brief hesitation, 
“that was poor papa’s only fault. 
George never has gambled; but 
those things run in the blood 
sometimes, and I can’t imagine 
anything else that would take him to 
Saxon.” ° 

There was absolute despair in poor Lady 
Trevelyan's voice; but, as Mary made no 
effort to comfort her, she pleaded a headache 
soon afterward and shut herself in her 
room for the remainder of the day. At 
dinner, Miss Vandenhoff informed her that 
Lord Carisbrooke had called and left his 
adieux, as he was called away for a few 
days. Lady Trevelyan looked at her friend, 
to see whether she could gather anything 
from her countenance; but there was no 
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indication of emotion there, and the young 
lady vouchsafed no further confidence. 
Lord Carisbrooke took the same route 
as George Fairfax had done. Arrived at 
Saxon, he established himself at a hotel 
and removed the traces of his journey, then 
went to the casino. The rooms were full, 
but he fancied that he caught a glimpse 
of Fairfax, looking pale and haggard. In 
another instant, however, he disappeared, 
and, after an ineffectual search, Carisbrooke 
went back to the hotel to hunt him up. 


Having liearned the number of his room, 
he presented himself at the door and 
knocked several times. Receiving no answer, 
he stooped to shove his card under. In doing 
this, he pushed against the door, which had 
evidently not been tightly closed, for it flew 
open and disclosed young Fairfax sitting 
in an attitude of despair, his face buried 
in his hands. It was too late to retreat, 
for he had been seen; so, with many 
apologies for his accidental intrusion, Caris- 
brooke turned to withdraw. Curiosity, how- 
ever, had triumphed over George’s annoyance 
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at his self-betrayal. Had his rival come 
to announce his success? 

“As long as you are here, my dear fellow, 
you may as well stay,” he cried, trying to 
speak in his usual light tone. “I do not 
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“Knowing you were coming here—” 
Then Carisbrooke stopped. “I suppose you 
will think it impertinence on my part, but 
I come as Miss Vandenhoff’s messenger.” 

This was more than George could endure, 




















often make a fool of myself—perhaps you 
can guess what is the matter.” 

“T think I can,” answered Lord Caris- 
brooke, gently. He found it difficult to 
explain himself. “Your sister and Miss 
Vandenhoff are very anxious about you.” 

“That is kind,” said George, in a sar- 
castic tone. “ May I ask why?” 


“T presume that Miss Vandenhoff has the 
right to make you her messenger, but I 
would prefer she did not send you to me,” 
he said. : 

“Stupid that I am!” cried the. other. 
“T have begun at the wrong end. I ought 
to have told you first that she has refused 
me.” 
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“Refused you?” echoed Fairfax, incred- 
ulously. “ Why, she had just refused me! 

“T advise you to try again,” said his 
lordship, in a tone of sad conviction. “I 
think she will even forgive your gambling.” 

“My gambling? Does she think I would 
do that? Because I came to this place? 
Oh, I see! Why, it was to save another 
fellow from ruin that I rushed on here—I 
was just in time, too.” 

“And your virtue has been rewarded,” 
said Lord Carisbrooke, with an effort at a 
smile. “ Miss Vandenhoff was kind enough 
to honor me with her confidence. When she 
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BY GENESEE 
IN silvery tones, now high, now low, 
They break upon the air; 
Like changing tides and show’rs of rain, 
They come and go, and come again, 
When calling us to prayer. 


Their music fills the wide expanse— 
How joyfully they ring! 

Revealing all divinest things; 

As if from heav’n, on speedy wings, 
Down borne, when angels sing. 


Over the hearts where sorrows meet, 
Through every darken’d way, 

Over the homes that lie in doubt 

With light and gladness all gone out, 
They gently steal to-day. 


SABBATH 
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heard where you had gone, and learned your 
sister’s fears for you, she was in despair. She 
believed she had ruined your life and your 
sister’s happiness. In those hours of misery, 
she found out the truth—that she cared for 
you more than for wealth or position. It 
was then I offered to be her messenger—I 
could do no less.” 

“You are a magnificent fellow, Caris- 
brooke,” said Fairfax, after a moment’s 
silence. “I could not have dune it, but— 
I am very sorry—” 

“Don’t finish your sentence,” interrupted 
the Englishman, holding out his hand. 


BELLS. 


RICHARDSON, 


In every village they are heard, 
In towns afar and near; 
When skies are turned to ashen hue, 
Or when they’re tinted brightest blue, 
They ring out sweet and clear. 


And when the wintry gloom is deep, 
With every cheery chime 
They seem to tell us o’er and o’er 
Of a land of gladness evermore, 
A never-fading clime. 


Throughout the land, from thousand spires, 
Their music sweetly swells; 

A people ever truly blest 

There dwell, where on the day of rest 
Ring forth the Sabbath bells. 


APPRECIATION. 


BY MRS. 
He best may know the bliss of rest, 
That’s forced by fate to roam; 
And best can prize, when from it riven, 
That dearest spot this side of heaven— 
’Twas a wanderer sang the deathless song 
Of “Home, sweet home’’! 


He knows the worth of eyes, who goes 
Groping with blinded sight. 
Youth’s ruddy glow we cherish most 
With age, or health and vigor lost. 
Who e’er could feel the worth of suns, 
Were not the night? 


A. GIDDINGS PARK. 


Love’s power we know not till the hour 
Of parting. Tempest-tossed 
By passion’s anguish, spirit-throes, 
The stricken soul then only knows 
The height and depth of bliss, of woe, 
And “loved and lost”! 


Ah, man! alas, that thy brief span 
Of years of shadowed light 
Should pass unreal as a dream— 
Worth e’er be weighed by loss; and seem 
Thy blessing brightest only when 
They’ve taken flight! 
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BY AGNES JAMES. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 337. 


CHAPTER IV. 


VERY night, Jack 
Armstrong 
always passed 
slowly by the 
dingy old house 
in the quiet 
street, where 
Madge Bran- 
don lived. 
Sometimes the 
young girl would 
hear his clear 
whistle, always the same “ Song of the Little 
Maid,” and smile to think what a romantic 
fancy the lad had taken to her. She knew it 
was Jack; for once, as she was closing the 
parlor blinds, she saw him under the gas- 
lamp quite plainly. 

She never guessed with what a thrill of 
rapture the boy saw her. And once he met 
her by daylight on a busy street, and Madge 
nodded to him and said: 

“Why, Jack, how do you do?” 

The poor boy was so stunned with ecstasy 
that he stood speechless and almost forgot to 
drag his cap from his head. 

So the three weeks passed; and, one cold 
dingy afternoon, the merry party of amateurs 
came running up the steps of the private 
entrance to the Star, and groped their way 
through the dusky passage leading behind 
the scenes. Several employees of the theatre 
were lounging about, waiting for them. 

Jack was there, waiting, listening intently 
for the sound of Madge’s soft merry voice. 
He heard Neil Campbell say : 

“Give me your hand, Miss Brandon; you 
will certainly stumble, if you do not.” 

“Are you so sure of your own footing?” 
came the laughing answer. 

Then Jack saw her standing just under the 
one gas-light, which shone down on her 
bright hair, on the little black velvet hat she 
wore, and on her cheeks, that glowed like 
carnations from the rapid walk and the cold 
air. 
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“Oh, Jack, is it you? I'm glad to see 
you,” she said, smilingly, and then she put 
out her little hand, from which she had just 
drawn the glove, and laid it in Jack’s rough 
work-worn palm. 

Ah, not the stars only, but a whole heaven 
of delight, seemed to descend and glow 
around the boy in that one blissful instant. 

He trembled and flushed at the touch of 
the little hand, and, without the power to 
utter one word, he stood with his dark eyes 
fixed on her face. Only one instant—then 
Neil Campbell spoke very quietly and coolly : 

“Perhaps we'd better go on, Miss Bran- 
don.” 

Then the second’s bliss was over, and she 
had passed on. All he could do now was to 
stand at the wing and watch her as she went 
through her part in the play, and afterward 
as she sat in the stage box while the other 
play was in progress. 


Suddenly, as he stood there in the shadow, . 


a laughing voice near him half whispered: 

“Oh, yes; it is quite a romance. He gave 
her a camelia and actually asked leave to go 
home with her!” ‘ 

“What! Did she tell you so?” inquired 
Neil Campbell’s voice. 

“She told me who gave her the camelia— 
I asked her. And about the other, why,” 
with a giggle of delighted mischief, “I heard 
him. I was looking for my shawl, too, 
behind that large screen. And she actually 
did not resent his impertinence, but thanked 
him and declined very civilly! Oh, that is 
my cue!” 

Miss Bentley ran on the stage, while Neil 
stroked his mustache and looked annoyed, 
and poor Jack stood still in the shadow, 
dazed, indignant, miserable. 

Impertinent? Had he been impertinent? 
What did it all mean? But he had no time 
to think about it, for just then Neil Campbell 
wheeled round, walked away from the stage, 
and—almost ran over him. 

“Who’s this? What are you doing here?” 
Neil demanded, in an irritated tone. Then 
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recognizing the young fellow, he ‘grasped his 
arm and stood looking sternly at him. 

“Jack Armstrong! Were you listening, 
sir? Well, I suppose you heard—” 

Jack returned his gaze half stupidly, and 
interrupted him with a movement of his 
hand. 

“Yes, I heard,” he said. ‘I wasn’t there 
to listen, but I heard. I—TI hope she don’t 
think I was impertinent. I never meant to 
be that. I’m a rough awk’ard sort o’ feller, 
but I didn’t mean nothin’ but—but—” 
Jack’s head dropped and his voice trembled 
and stopped. 

“Why, what did you mean?” Neil 
exclaimed, impatiently. “Did you think 
a lady like Miss Brandon would let you 
escort her home?” 

Jack looked at him with an expression 
in his deep-set eyes like that of some patient 
suffering animal. 

“T didn’t know,” he said, slowly. “Some- 
body said she was a nursery governess. She 
was takin’ care of the children. And she was 
always so good to me. No, I didn’t know. 
And, as for bein’ impertinent—why,” with 
sudden heat and passion, “I’d jest as soon 
been impertinent to the angels in heaven.” 

Neil looked at him fixedly an instant and 
then laid his hand kindly on his shoulder. 

“My poor lad,” he said, gently, “ you’ve 
made a great mistake. Miss Brandon is as 
far above you as the stars. She is gracious 
and kind to everyone. She thinks you are 
a good honest boy—I’ve heard her say so. 
She didn’t resent anything you said to her, 
because she thinks you only a boy and that 
you knew no better. She would not like 
you to be laughed at, though, so you must 
never say or do anything again like that. 
Take my advice, Jack. Keep away from her 
and try to forget her.” 

Neil took his hand from the lad’s shoulder, 
and Jack moved slowly away through the 
dim passages, past the back of the stage box 
—she was there, and he heard her laugh as 
he paused an instant—on to the door and 
out into the chill murky night. He walked 
with his head bowed down, his hands pushed 
down into his pockets. He saw nothing, 
heard nothing, was conscious of nothing but 
the dull weight of wretchedness in his heart. 
He had been dreaming indeed; but he was 
awake now, and knew what a mad senseless 
dream it had been. 
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“Stay away from her and try to forget 
her”! 

Yes, he would do that. Yet, after three 
restless miserable days, when he puzzled his 
simple-hearted mother by shutting himself 
up in his room and scarcely eating or sleep- 
ing, while she grieved over the wasted time 
and lost pay and declared “Jack must be 
crazy, if he was not sick” —after these three 
horrible days, he found himself conquered 
by his great longing to see her, and he 
wandered back to the Star again. 

“Hello, Jack! been sick?” a fellow- 
workman asked, as he came behind the 
scenes, 

Jack nodded silently. 

“Look like you’d seen a ghost.” 

“Looks like he was a ghost himself! 
What’s the matter, lad?” said another. 

But Jack, weak and sore-hearted, crept 
away from them and found a place where 
he could sit in the shadow and watch for 
her. 

It was the night of the- performance. 
“A Scrap of Paper” was on, the actors 
doing bravely, the large brilliant audience 
applauding heartily. Jack saw none of it. 
The one star that made the glory of it all 
for him was not there. Then the curtain 
fell, there was a crash of music from the 
orchestra, and the hurry and bustle attend- 
ant upon the change of scene for the next 
play. 

Presently, from a dressing-room near him 
emerged a stylish handsome man of middle 
age, with iron-gray hair, English whiskers, 
and mustache. Almost at the same moment, 
two ladies came down the little staircase 
from the upper dressing-rooms: one a 
matronly lady in formal black velvet dress 
and bonnet, with severely plain gray hair 
and ruddy English color, which glowed 
deepest on the end of her nose; the other, 
Madge! Madge in bridal dress of soft float- 
ing muslin and lace, and ethereal veil of 
tulle covering her whole slender figure. 

The gentleman sprang to the foot of the 
staircase and exclaimed in Neil Campbell’s 
voice: 

“Excellent, Miss Brooke! 
fect get-up !” 

“Really, Neil, you are the most fascinat- 
ing elderly gentleman I ever beheld. Are 
the others ready? I must goand see.” And 
Miss Brooke darted away to the green-room. 


What a per- 
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“My dear ‘Caroline Elizabeth, do you 
know how lovely you look in that array?” 
Neil half whispered, taking Madge’s little 
white-gloved hand and putting it on his 
arm. Then he bent his head and said 
something which even Jack’s jealous ears 
could not catch. Madge laughed—ah, what 
a sweet merry laugh she had!—and shook 
her head. 

“Tt is quite in character for you to say 
such things, of course,” she said, gayly, 
yet coloring a little. 

“If Neil Campbell says the same thing 
after the play, will you believe him?” asked 
he. ; 

They were slowly straying toward the 
green-room now, unconsciously keeping step 
with the wedding-march of the orchestra. 
Madge’s airy veil touched Jack’s hand as 
she passed the great beam in whose shadow 
he stood, and he heard her soft half-laughing 


reply: 

“T don’t know. I hope I am not very 
credulous.” 

“Crash! Crash! Br-r-r-r-oom!” 


The wedding-march was over, and Miss 
Brooke came flying along to the left upper 
entrance. 

“Nonsense! don’t be frightened, child,” 
Miss Brooke said, as Madge turned pale and 
trembled. She took Madge’s other hand 
and held it, drawing her toward the entrance. 
Jack watched while the two talked to her 
reassuringly, and he saw Neil lift her hand 
and kiss it gallantly just an instant before 
Miss Brooke, alert and composed, heard her 
cue and walked quietly on the stage, leading 
the pretty bride. 

Jack stole closer to the stage and watched 
the play—no, not the play, but Madge and 
Neil Campbell. Through all the absurdities, 
the fun and noise, he saw only these two. 
He had seen the farce before—‘ Woodcock’s 
Little Game”—but these two seemed to 
make it different. Madge, quite recovered 
from her “stage fright,” was putting life 
and spirit into a rather insipid character. 

She invested the rédle with all her own 
grace and sweetness. She was an innocent, 
gay, affectionate little girl, really in love 
with her handsome middle-aged husband, 
who by every look and action made it quite 
plain that he was even more in love with 
her! 

From the first sentence “Caroline” speaks, 
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when she enters radiant with happiness in 
the prospect of a trip to London, to the last, 
when she comes trembling in, having heard 
of the duel, and fearing her husband has 
been shot, it was not farce these two were 
playing to each other, but a lovely little 
drama. Jack clenched his hands in jealous 
misery as he saw her run to him, exclaim- 
ing: 

“Oh, then, it was not you! You are not 
wounded! Oh, I am so happy!” 

She clasped her little hands on Neil’s 
shoulder, and, with a half-sob, hid her face 
upon his arm. And Neil seemed—was it 
only seeming?—to put his arm around her 
and draw her tenderly to him. 

The audience burst into a roar of applause, 
and Jack could bear no more. He slipped 
away from the wing and sat down in the 
deep shadow under the staircase. With his 
face hidden in his hands, he sat there long, 
in dumb misery, until a voice speaking her 
name roused him. Two ladies were standing 
at the foot of the staircase, wrapping them- 
selves in shawls and hoods and talking in 
carelessly loud tones. 

“ Madge Brandon indeed !” said one. “It’s 
too ridiculous! -It is plain as day she is 
trying to ‘rope him in,’ and I must say he 
has been flirting disgracefully with her.” 

“Yes, it is rather a shame, when everyone 
in our set knows so well that he is engaged 
to May Bentley.” 

“Well, Neil was always a horrid flirt! 
Come, Emma, I’m ready,” and they were 
gone. 

Jack started up in wild anger and indig- 
nation. What! Neil Campbell deceiving 
her—Madge, his angel? He dared to trifle 
with her, to try to make her love him, and 
he engaged to another woman? Oh, he 
should pay for this, the heartless handsome 
aristocrat ! ; 

“Tf I strangle him with my bare hands, 
I swear I will pay him for it,” vowed Jack, 
and, taking one hasty step forward, he found 
himself facing Madge, who stood on the 
staircase above him. She was white 
marble, and her hand gripped the slender 
rail tightly. She had heard it too! 

“ Jack!” she whispered, hurriedly. “Oh, 
I am glad it is you. Can you go quickly and 
get me a carriage? Bring it to the side door 
and come upstairs and tell me. Oh, wait! 


as 


I want you to take a note—just a line—to 
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Mr. Campbell. He was going home with 
me, but—but I am not very well, Jack, and 
—and I would rather he did not go.” 

She faltered a little and caught her lip 
quickly between her teeth. Then she turned, 
ran back to the dressing-room, and in a few 
moments.returned, holding out a card with a 
line or two scrawled hastily on it. Jack took 
it silently and walked away, without a glance 
at her face. 

“Hello! Jack Armstrong!” cried a cor- 
dial voice, and Neil Campbell met him and 
put his hand on his shoulder. Jack shook 
it off angrily, with a muttered oath. 

“What’s the matter, lad? Ah, you have 
not taken my advice! Have you come back 
to get your wings singed again, my poor boy? 
Better stay away, Jack, if you can.” 

Jack looked up at him, and the scowl 
grew lighter on his face. Could these frank 
kindly eyes be false—this manly cordial voice 
utter base treacherous lies? 

Jack had meant to get the carriage and see 
Madge safely away, and then to give him 
the curt note which he felt would end every- 
thing between Madge and Neil. But now 
he hesitated. Suppose what he had heard 
was false! Suppose Neil really loved this 
“angel-love” of his! She was “as far as 
the stars”” above poor Jack, but Neil was her 
equal—and Madge loved him and would be 
happy with him. Well, she should be happy, 
if he could make her so! 

“See here,” he said, roughly snd impul- 
sively, “isn’t it you that ought to stay away? 
Have you got any right to come foolin’ round 
her and tryin’ to make her |-like you, when 
you are engaged to another girl ?” 

“What?” cried Neil, looking utterly thun- 
derstruck, 

Jack burst out into sudden wrath now. 

“Tf it’s true,” he snarled, with set teeth, 
“if you have been foolin’ her, when you are 
goin’ to marry that Miss Bentley, who ain’t 
fit to tie her shoe, I swear I’ll kill you like a 
dog !” 

“And I would deserve to be killed like a 
dog, if it were true,” Neil answered, in a 
quiet tone that steadied the boy at once. 
“T don’t know where you heard these lies, 
Jack. They are lies, however. I was never 
engaged to Miss Bentley. I love Margaret 
Brandon with all my. heart, and I mean to 
ask her to-night to marry me. Now tell me 
where you heard all this nonsense.” 

Vor, XCIX—28, 
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“Here. Two women were talkin’; they 
said so, and—and she heard ’em too, and 
asked me to take her away and give you this 
note.” 

Jack’s head was down and his voice falt- 
ered, 

Neil took the note and read it at a glance, 

“My dear little girl!” he murmured, and 
then he smiled and tucked the note into his 
pocket. 

“ Jack,” he said, quickly, “I want to see 
her. I must see her. I’m not a very con- 
ceited fellow, I think, but I believe my little 
girl loves me. I’m not good enough for her, 
I know; but I have tried hard to make her 
love me, because, you see, I love her so 
much. And you know, if she does love 
me, she’s—she’s very unhappy about these 
cruel lies, and yet I’m afraid she will not 
see me.” 

“T’ll make her come,” Jack cried, with a 
sudden glow in his eyes. “TI’ll tell her to 
come down, and she’ll think it’s the carriage 
for her. You wait at the foot of the steps, 
and I’ll call her.” 

Jack turned and dashed up the stairs with 
frantic haste—she should not be unhappy 
one instant longer than he could help. 
When he came plunging down again, his 
face glowed with pleasure. 

“She’s comin’ !” he whispered to Neil, and 
then he walked away. 

They would not want him to hear what 
they said, he thought, and yet he could not 
help turning his head to see if she had come- 

Yes, there she was, gliding swiftly down 
the stairs, wrapped and hooded, with a dark 
veil over her face. Ah, she had been crying, 
perhaps. He saw her stop suddenly before 
she reached the bottom, waver, and half turn 
back. He saw Neil spring to her, catch her 
hand, and detain her, and heard his eager 
“Let me speak to you! It was not true, what 
you heard! My darling—” 

And Jack started and walked on, never 
turning his head again. 

Half an hour afterward, he saw them again- 
They were coming out of the theatre, and 
met Jack in the little passage leading to the 
side door. Madge’s veil was off now. If she 
had been crying, the tears had only served 
to make her eyes brighter and sweeter. 

She dropped Neil’s arm and hurried for- 
ward, 


“Oh, Jack!” she whispered, with shining 
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eyes and lovely radiant face, “I shall always, 
always be your very best friend!” And she 
took his hand in both hers and held it fast 
for a moment. 

“Will you shake hands with me, Jack?” 
Neil said, and the men exchanged a strong 
friendly grasp. 

Then Neil and his lovely little sweetheart 


passed out of the door and were gone from 
Jack’s gaze. 





UNDER THE TURF AND LILIES. 


Poor lonely honest Jack! The pins could 
not come out of the stars, you see. But 
perhaps in time the ache in his heart, the 
restless unsatisfied longing, the “dull deep 
pain,” will be healed by the loving touch of 
some good sweet woman. 

And even now he is comforted by the 
thought that it is he who has given Madge 
her happiness. And so ends the little 
drama, “ Behind the scenes at the Star.” 


LOVE. 


BY GERTIE VIVIAN GUERNSEY. 


THE poet sings too much of love, you say; 

Why not re-string the harp to higher themes? 
Heroic deeds, the questions of the day, 

Were fitter for his dreams. 


The puerile fancies of the boy and girl, 
What are they to humanity’s great needs? 
Sighs o’er a faded flower or severed curl, 
To fame of noble deeds? 


A simple thing it may be, yet this love 
Lies at the root of all things, great and small. 
Love makes the home, sweet type of heaven 
above— 
And many homes, the state. 


The patriot, for his household gods at strife, 
Fights better than the hireling for his wage. 

Dying, his thoughts go back to child and wife, 
Not to fame’s gilded page. 


The statesman, balancing a nation’s needs, 
Shall give us broader justice, purer laws, 

If the home-love within him sow the seeds 
Of love for man’s great cause. 


Sweet is a people’s praise, and sweet the sense 
Of honest labor in the cause of right; 

Sweet too is friendship, yet its influence 
Makes not the hearthstone bright. 


We long for something closer, dearer still— 
A human life merged wholly in our own; 
The sympathy of another heart and will 
In mystic unison. 


The fable of the alchemist who sought 
A maiden’s blood, to crown th’ elixir’s powers, 
Meant thet our life’s completeness is but wrought 
By another’s given to ours. 


Love’s influence purifies the springs of thought, 
Ripens each noble impulse into deeds, 

And, through its care for one, the heart is taught 
To feel for others’ needs. 


Oh, blame not then the poet, if his song 

Too often dwell on what you deem so light. 
The fondest trifles that to love belong 

Are sacred in his sight. 


UNDER THE TURF AND LILIES. 


BY MRS, 


Wirs cold hands meekly folded 
Upon her quiet breast, 
Beneath the turf and lilies, 
My darling lies at rest. 


The loving voice in death is hushed, 
The fond heart cold and still; 
And only memory remains, 
The aching void to fill. 


To catch the music of her voice, 
To hear her breathe my name, 


PIDSLEY. 


T listen with a throbbing heart; 
But oh! I list in vain. 


For nevermore her hands will clasp 
Mine in a warm embrace, 

And nevermore my glances meet 
The love-light in her face. 


For, ’neath the turf and lilies, 
My darling lies at rest, 

With pure hands meekly folded 
Upon her quiet breast. 
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: HOLLAND HOUSE. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


THE growth of London, while it has 
changed many things, has left Holland 
House untouched. 

The old mansion stands in the midst of 
a perfect forest of beautiful trees, and would 
be noticeable even without the many mem- 
ories which cluster about its walls and the 
objects of interest which it contains. It is 
rich in busts, paintings, relics, and gifts 
by famous personages. Its rooms are adorned 
with the masterpieces of Hogarth, Reynolds, 
Lawrence, and Landseer. Here met great 
men and women, here wit and wisdom 
reigned supreme. 

It was formerly in turn the home of the 
Riches, Copes, and De Veres; but it would 
have attracted no particular attention, had 
it not become the residence of Addison, the 
famed essayist. He married the Countess 
of Warwick, and this imperious lady made 
life not altogether pleasant for him. A noted 
satirist of the time observed that Holland 
House was not large enough to hold Addi- 
son, his countess, and peace. 

In another generation, Holland House 
passed into the possession of the Fox family. 
Henry, the first- Lord Holland, was the son 
of poor parents and obliged to gain his 
fortunes by his own exertions. He was an 
active and unscrupulous politician; he 
steadily pursued his devious course until, 
on his retirement from political life, he 
owned the unenviable reputation of being 
“the public defaulter of uncounted millions.” 

While a young man, he fell in love with 
the daughter of the Duke of Richmond; 
but that nobleman, proud of the blot on his 
escutcheon by which he counted his descent 
back to Charles II, regarded the infatuation 
of Henry Fox with the contempt he felt 
it deserved. 

However, the young couple were not to be 
controlled, and an elopement was determined 
on and successfully carried out. When the 
duke learned that his daughter had married 
the “adventurer” in spite of his commands, 
his wrath knew no bounds. He disowned 
her and forbade any member of the family 


to hold communication with the rebellious 
pair, who for a time suffered the censure 
of royalty itself. Later, when plain Henry 
Fox was changed to Lord Holland, the duke 
mitigated the severity of his judgment and 
extended an ungracious pardon to his 
daughter and son-in-law. 

One of the legends of Holland House 
tells how the sister of Lady Holland, Sarah 
Lennox, loved and was loved by the Prince 
of Wales, afterward George III. A union 
between the two might have followed, had 
not someone sowed dissension, being insti- 
gated by the state officials, who wished 
particularly to avoid any such alliance for 
his royal highness, as they had plans which 
would no doubt forward their interests as well 
as his. Although he shortly afterward mar- 
ried a princess of Mecklenburg, George still 
loved the Lady Sarah; and, so far as history 
has chronicled, that episode made the one 
romance in the life of the king, who, like 
his girl-love, lived to be blind and old, and 
in his case the more terrible affliction of 
insanity was added to the other infirmities. 

Henry, Lord Holland, was the father of 
Charles James Fox, one. of the greatest 
orators and debaters ever heard in the 
House of Commons. He it was who 
defended the American Colonies against 
Lord North. In his earlier years, he had 
been allowed license unlimited; and, for a 
time, very unpromising results ensued. He 
was constantly in debt; and on one occasion, 
while walking along Pall Mall with his 
friend Mr. Hare, who was also a spendthrift, 
the pair saw two bailiffs approaching, and Fox 
saluted them with: “ Well, my dear sirs, are 
you Fox-hunting or Hare-hunting to-day ?” 

It was not until he had squandered his 
fortune, and necessity compelled him to 
make use of his mental gifts, that they 
appeared in their glory. 

The third Lord Holland, nephew of Charles 
James Fox, possessed a mild amiable dispo- 
sition, and it was under him that the historic 
mansion again became the resort of famous 
men and women, as in the days of Addison. 
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Between the inmates of Holland House and 
the family of Napoleon Bonaparte, a warm 
friendship existed, and, when Napoleon was 
banished to St. Helena, they were among the 
few who stood by him in his adversity. At 
his death, he left Lady Holland a snuff-box 
which is preserved in the British Museum. 

Among those who helped to render Hol- 
land House famous by their presence were 
royalties from the time of George II to 
William III, Talleyrand, Canova, De Stael, 
the two Humboldts, President Monroe, Wash- 
ington Irving, Southey, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Louis Napoleon, the Orleans family, and 
many others. 

De Paw, the noted Greek scholar, was a 
guest here. It was on him that Sheridan 
played a coarse practical joke. De Paw 
had a horror of an east wind, and Sheridan 
kept him in the house a fortnight by setting 
the weathercock to the eastward. Dickens 
must have had De Paw in mind when he 
delineated John Jarndyce in “ Bleak House.” 

Persons of literary ability brought their 
productions to read to Lady Holland and 
receive her criticism, which was often more 
severe than just, and frequently not a little 
rude. She carried the virtue of sincerity 
to the extreme of license. Once, when 
Macaulay was favoring her with some of 
his finest lyrics, she exclaimed impatiently : 

“Now, Macaulay, we have had enough 
of this; can’t you give us something else?” 





MY FOUNTAIN. 


To Lord Portchester, she said: 

“T hear you are going to publish a poem, 
Can’t you suppress it?” 

She was given to overcrowding her tables; 
and once, when a guest arrived after the 
party was seated at dinner, she called to 
Colonel Lutterel : 

“ Lutterel, make room!” 

“Tt will certainly have to be made, for it 
does not exist,” came the prompt reply. 

Although so many illustrious people met 
under this roof, the atmosphere was not 
always the purest. Virtue was not made 
the price of admission to those halls; the 
sterner qualities of the man were not a 
necessity, making its influence temporary. 

While it was the home of liberalism and 
the resort of public men, Holland House 
played no important part in political life. 
This fact was largely due to its one-sidedness. 
The politicians who met there were all of one 
mind, and an opposite view of any question 
gained no attention. Visitors received no 
new ideas; the opinions which they heard 
expressed coincided with opinions they had 
already formed. So there was never any 
freedom of discussion possible, and Holland 
House remained a party camp instead of 
rising into prominence as a political centre. 

Lord Holland became a convert to Roman 
Catholicism, and his great wealth was given 
to building homes and hospitals and aiding 
the special charities of that Church. 


MY FOUNTAIN. 


BY CARRIE F. 


In the golden long ago, 
With a silver dip and flow, 
Sang and shone a beauteous fountain in the gar- 
den of my home, 
Where the roses’ glow on glow 
Hang their crimsons ’mid the snow 
Of the waxen lilies’ drifting foam on foam. 


Drank I of the fountain bright 
When I groped in sorrow’s night 
For a solace never-failing in the garden of my 
“home, 
And it made my burden light, 
Gave me faith to see aright, 
As it murmured of the deathless joys to come. 


Drank I of the fountain sweet 

; When the world seemed hard to meet, 
And it gave me strength and courage for the 
strife ; 


L. WHEELER, 


While it sang a tender song: 
“Life is short, but love is long,” 
And I listened, thinking ever “ love is life.” 


In the dreary long ago, 
Fell an hour of deepest woe, 
And I came for help and comfort to my fount in 
trembling haste, 
Raised the water to my lip, 
Eagerly its balm to sip, 
But I found it bitter, bitter to my taste! 


And the fountain sang this song: 
“Love is short, but life is long,” 
While it shone with mocking beauty just as 
brightly as before. 
Since then, in gardens fair, 
I have drunk of fountains rare, 
But my fount at home is bitter, and I thirst 
forevermore. 
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A PRETTY ROOM 


AT LITTLE COST. 


BY MARGARET V. PAYNE. 





friends had been induced by favor- 

able terms and desirable location to 
take a house which was larger than they 
needed, and for the complete furnishing of 
which their own stock of furniture was not 
sufficient. 

A couple of bed-rooms were left empty; 
the pretty furniture which had been given 
the wife among her bridal presents served 
to make a charming nest of an apartment 
intended to serve as a library and sitting- 
room, but then, with the exception of a 
long mirror and an upright piano, nothing 
remained to put in the parlor. It was 
impossibie to think of leaving this vacant, 
for of course it was at the front of the 
house—furnished it must be, and tastefully 
too; but how? was the problem. 

My friend would not let her husband 
spehd another penny on the house, as she 
knew that to do so would cramp him 
in various ways; still, woman-like, she 
wanted her parlor. She had a small sum 
of money which she could devote to the 
required purpose, but it was not more than 
enough to buy a handsome carpet. She 
and I put our heads together, though, and 
between us we arranged a room, the cost 
of which was within the limit of the reserve- 
fund at her command. 

Some of the inventions were the result 
of our united ingenuity, some of them we 
owed to outside suggestions; though, in my 
description, I shall not attempt to remember 
where the credit for each separate article 
belongs. 

We started with the principle that, in the 
decoration of a room, “a scheme of color” 
is advisable; for, as somebody wittily says, 
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“‘an apartment furnished with things picked 
up hap-hazard reminds one of a person 
habitually dressed in remnants.” 

We decided on various shades of green 
and white as the general scheme, to be 
relieved here and there by touches of helio- 
trope, purple, or terra-cotta. A delicate- 
tinted paper was chosen, with a frieze at 
the top, finished by a gold beading, and 
over this frieze were fastened some three 
dozen Japanese hand-screens, which pro- 
duced a very pretty effect. For the floor, 
we chose a large square of dark-green felt, 
over which were spread a couple of rugs, 





ILLUSTRATION 1. 


while the portion of the floor visible we 
stained nearly black. 
(429) 
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At the side of the room was a window 
which looked straight into that of the next 
house. Over the panes, we glued various 
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Fig. 1. 


colored pictures that had first been made 
transparent by rubbing the backs with oil. 
These cost very little, and, behind lace 
draperies, had precisely the effect of stained 
glass. Among them was an Italian four- 
teenth-century figure, which was especially 
striking, as my illustration shows. To make 
curtains, we took three yards and a half 
of unbleached table-cloth linen, which is 
very cheap and keeps clean for a long time, 
and when drawn has a warm creamy glow. 
On one side of each curtain ran a border 
of Turkey twill a foot wide, on which a 
pattern cut out in unbleached coarse linen 
was embroidered in application with a 
variety of lace and other stitches in linen 
thread and crochet cotton. For the middle 
of each curtain, we cut out a striking pattern 
in Turkey twill and hemmed it on; any 
design that one pleases can be used. 

At the end of the parlor, we put the 
mirror, because, draped against the wall, 
it would give the effect of a door leading 
into another room. On either side, we hung 
a curtain—one of plain muslin, the other 
of blue-green serge with a handsome needle- 
worked border. 

The table below the mirror presented a 
very fine appearance; but it was in reality 
an ordinary unpainted pine affair, with the 
top and sides covered by a piece of serge, 
the ends embroidered in an application of 
velveteen cut in the pattern which is shown 
in Figure 1, and buttonhole-stitched on with 
two shades of filoselle. A carpenter cut out 
a piece of board shaped like a Moorish 
arch, the shape of which I give in Figure 2. 
This arrangement we painted white and 
fastened to the front. On the top of the 
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table, we set a green majolica dish in which 
ferns were growing. 

We made a very neat pedestal out of a 
“cannon-head ” chimney-pot, by painting it 
in imitation of a Greek vase in black and 
terra-cotta, with its own self-color of soft 
buff showing here and there. This formed 
a pedestal which served to support a flower- 
pot, and we specially prided ourselves on its 
artistic appearance. 

To think of buying a handsome sofa was 
out of the question; but the obliging car- 
penter again came to our aid. He put up 
against the wall a wide pine seat, with an 
arm at either end. We made a valance 
and cushions covered with reversible-pat- 
terned serge, and covered the arms with 
the same material. For the three cushions 
at the back, we outlined the serge-pattern 
in colored worsteds, which represented a 
very showy bit of embroidery. As a deco- 
ration for the wall at the back of the sofa, 
we hung a semicircular picture framed in 
by a drapery of blue-green silk. 
































ILLUSTRATION 2, 


We contrived a large corner-sofa in a simi- 
lar fashion, covered with plain serge, gath- 
ered a fold of serge above the cushion, and 
fastened it to the wall by a narrow beading. 
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This drapery made an excellent background 
for photographs, vases, and the like. The 
mania for putting everywhere as much of our 
handiwork as possible had grown on us as 
our task progressed, so, for the mantel, we 
bought a fanciful terra-cotta jar and painted 
it in odd designs. We painted a tiny easel 
white and twisted a bit of green silk about 








FIG. 2. 


Above this, we hung a huge red fan, and 
the thing was complete and artistic. 

We wanted a three-cornered seat to stand 
against the wall next to the fire-place, the 
frame-work for which the accompanying 
Figure 3 exactly represents. . 

The seat was constructed in this way. 
A leg was taken from an old pine table, 
nailed to a box, painted white, and the 
whole securely fastened to the wall. The 
seat had cushions covered with serge, a serge 
valance was hung about it, and a handsome 
piece of Japanese embroidery on satin sus- 
pended at the top and against the wall at 
the end. If we had not chanced to have 
this embroidery, we should have taken a ILLUSTRATION 3, 
piece of the patterned serge and outlined 
the design in coarse worsteds or filoselle, to it, and planted some tiny ferns in a white 
serve the required purpose. porcelain shell and a dragon-shaped dish. 

At this stage of proceedings, we attacked Above the mantel, we hung a bunch of tea- 
the mantel; for the dec- 
oration of which, to my 
mind, simplicity is al- 
ways the greatest possi- 


ble charm. We nailed 
two yards of fiftytwo- , 
i 








inch wide plain serge to 
the wall, two and a half , 
feet above the shelf, and 
let the drapery fall over 
it, nailing it so securely 
that there was not the 
least risk of an unguard- 
ed pull by a careless 
hand bringing down the ILLUSTRATION 4. 

entire drapery and all 

the ornaments resting on it. The front of roses painted on a long strip of zinc, which 
the drapery we decorated with a pattern in an artist had given to my friend as a souvenir 
velveteen application in buttonhole-stitch. | of his friendship and his skill. The frame 
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for this little gem, we bought for twentyfive 
cents and painted it in two shades of sage- 
green. As it was still early in the autumn 
when we finished our task, we set a pot con- 
taining a pretty plant on the tiled hearth, 
and that part of the room was complete. 

As I have shown the foundation of the 
fireside seat, I will add an illustration which 
will give an idea of the appearance the whole 
presented when complete. I think no one 
will deny that the effect is artistic and has 
no make-shift air about it. 

What I considered the crowning triumph 
of our undertaking was a couch to stand in 
front of the fire on a winter evening, with a 
pedestal contrived to do duty as a book-shelf 
and to hold a lamp, with a fanciful screen to 
shut the whole in. My illustration shows 
the finished couch, pedestal, and screen, and 
I will try to give clear directions for making 
each article. 

The couch was a cheap box with a lid, 
covered with a nicely stuffed cushion and 
bordered with a broad valance. Over one 
end was thrown a large drapery, against 
which was placed a cushion for the head 
when one wished to lie down. This drapery 
was made of two yards of double-width plain 
blue-green serge; across it was sewed a 
light-green silk curtain tied with colored 
cords, and a decoration running parallel 
with it was made by a zigzag pattern out- 
lined in couching-erewel, with strips of vel- 
veteen and silk stitched on by a sewing- 
machine. We thought, when a little too 
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late, that this drapery could have been ren- 
dered more useful to throw over the feet of a 
person lying on the couch, if we had wadded 
it and lined it with sateen. 


























Box 
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The screen was bought very cheap at a 
second-hand shop, and we covered it ours 
selves. We selected what is called a Pom- 
peian wall-deeoration ; in our case, this was 
a boy riding a sea-horse, in stiff paper. The 
figures were fastened by arrowroot paste on 
blue-green silk, which was cut out—allow- 
ance being made for turnings—and applied 
with striking stitches on to four yards of 
blue-green cloth, the lines intended to repre- 
sent the waves being worked in silks. This 
drapery, when neatly upholstered to the 
screen, formed a really beautiful ornament. 

The combination lamp-pedestal and book- 
case was made by our invaluable carpenter. 
It consisted of two long side-panels of wood, 
with three little shelves between; it could be 
stood anywhere one pleased, and, by having 
castors attached, was easily shoved about. 
To decorate the panels, we enlarged for each 
a single figure from some favorite drawing, 
doing this on thin paper and then making 
the outline on the panel through red tracing- 
paper. This outline was then firmly rein- 


forced by a lead-pencil, which had the effect 
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of preventing running of the water-colors 
used for painting the figures and accessories. 

Of course, the panels could be stained 
to imitate walnut and left undecorated, or 
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little knick-knacks could be hung against 
them; but we chose to paint the figures. 
A plush curtain for each of the open sides 
protected the books from dust and added 
to the artistic effect, and my friend’s hand- 
some Rochester lamp with a parasol shade 
gave the finishing touch. 

We had the agreeable surprise of receiving 
a very handsome ornament from the head 
of the house himself, and what rendered it 
still more precious in his wife’s eyes was 
the fact that both design and workmanship 
were his own. He drew well and had a 
positive genius for wood-carving, and his 
gift was a carved shelf to hang against a 
blank space of wall which had troubled us, 
Each of the four supports of the shelf was 
carved to represent an iris-flower, and in 
the flat part beneath was an oblong open- 
ing into which was inserted a terra-cotta 
bas-relief copied from one by Thorwaldsen. 
The wife, of course, set to work at once 
to embroider a strip of dusky sea-green silk 
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with purple irises, to hang below the shelf, 
and on the top were arranged some hand- 
some plates and cups and vases. 

We wanted a seat in the corner near, 
and also some place to hold music. We 
procured another stout box, fastened the 
cover on with a pair of hinges, to form a 
seat which could be opened and shut with- 
out trouble. Then we made a soft cushion 
for it, and over the whole threw a Persian 
rug; and it served its double purpose, 
besides looking very ornamental. 

Now I think the most skeptical person 
in regard to “home-made arrangements” 
will admit that the illustrations I have 
given of our completed efforts show that 
we succeeded in producing a pretty, com- 
fortable, dainty-looking apartment—a parlor 
of which any woman might be proud. 

Let me say here that, in our selections 
and inventions, we carefully eschewed any 
of the three-legged or one-legged articles 
which are the bane of so many rooms and 
the despair of its occupants. Another error 
we were not deluded into—the use on 
curtains or tidies of the abomination ball- 
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fringe, which I lately heard given a name 
it well deserves, that of “a dusty iniquity.” 

The room was even prettier and more 
tasteful than my descriptions or the illus- 
trations can show, and, when the whole 
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with judgment and 
taste, and, if not con- 
fident of the trust- 








worthiness of one’s 
own, to be modest 
enough to let some 
competent person tell 
one what to choose. 
That there is a great 
satisfaction in possess- 


ILLUSTRATION 8. ing a tasteful apart- 


ment which is the 


work. was done, we had not spent a hundred admiration of one’s friends, every woman 
dollars—considerably under that sum, in will admit, and I can confidently assert that 


point of fact. 


there is a still greater pleasure in feeling 


It has been objected by some ladies that that the little decorations most praised are 
they have not leisure to give to making the result of one’s own handiwork. 


fancy articles, or time to spend in so 
much embroidery. I can only repeat 
what I always say in answer to such 
objections. For the sofas and chairs, 
coverings can be chosen the patterns 
of which need no accentuation by 
outline- work; we selected material 
that did, because we liked doing it. 
There is no necessity, either, for 
making oneself the ornaments and 


knick-knacks which give a room a use 


thoroughly finished appearance, 


Nowadays, even in moderate-sized — 


towns, pretty and artistic decorations 
can be purchased at a price within 
the reach of any woman who can 
afford a parlor at all. The only 
thing requisite is to select ornaments 
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“SO SMALL, TO LEAVE A LOSS SO LARGE.” 


BY LILLIAN GREY. 


ONLY a frail little life 
Counted by summer days, 
Sweet as the beautiful flowers 

In woodland ways. 


Only a tiny white face 
Laid on a pillow asleep, 

White robe and white casket—ah me! 
These make one weep. 


Only a love high as heaven, 
Deep and wide as the sea, 

Mingled with bitterest grief 
And sad memory. 


Only a fair little child 
Out of reach to-night, 


Here but a space, and then gone 
Out of one’s sight. 


Hopes that reached out through the years 
Withered and dead in a day, 

Pleasure and solace and joy 
Vanished away. 


All for a frail little life 

That came, staid a summer, and went, 
Taking away from a .home 

Its bliss and content. 


A baby! yet heart-strings were swept 
By its weak tiny hand; 

God gave but to take, and our souls 
May not understand. 
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“DECLINED, WITH THANKS.” 


BY ELLA HIGGINSON, 


tt ARA,” said Nan, desperately, “I do 
believe [ll have to marry John 
Brown, after all!” 

We both laughed a little, and then 
sighed involuntarily; somehow, lately our 
smiles were invariably followed by sighs. 

Nan was standing in an expectant atti- 
tude by the window, drumming upon the 
pane nervously with slim pale fingers. She 
was trying vainly to look indifferent and at 
ease; but I, who knew her so well, could see 
that she was trembling with excitement and 
suspeuse. There were three little perpen- 
dicular lines between her brows, and bright- 
red spots in her cheeks. 

I remembered that it was about time 
that she should hear from the editor to 
whom she had submitted her last story, 
and a little sigh crept up from my heart; 
for they had all been returned to her 
with thanks of late, and I had grown to 
dread the hopeless disappointed look that 
always came into her eyes when the letter- 
carrier gave her one of those long thick 
envelopes. And he—bless his heart, if he 
happened to have one!—must have sur- 
mised what they all meant; for I had 
observed that, when he bore one of those 
messages of disappointment, he always 
turned his eyes away and made some 
irrelevant remark about the weather, for 
which my heart went out to him, as one’s 
heart always does go out to those who 
pretend that our sorrows are invisible. 

Nan was one of those bright clean-cut 
girls whom one never passes on the street 
without feeling a little pleasurable sensa- 
tion that her mind is in keeping with 
her personal attractions. There was no 
babyish prettiness nor regularity of feature 
about her, thank the heaven whence she 
came; but a brightness, an intelligence, 
a vivacity, that are more,adorable than any 
mere beauty. 

Her wealth of wit and humor was 
exhaustless, and was the only thing, I think, 
that kept up our spirits in those dark days. 
But, with all her light-heartedness and 


often reckless merriment, she was so high- 
minded, so true, so simple, and so con- 
scientious in her convictions and her ideas 
of duty, that I sometimes felt my own 
nature quail under the knowledge of its 
shortcomings before hers. 

Our father, dying, had left us nothing, 
absolutely nothing, but a thousand dollars’ 
worth of debts, a helpless invalid mother, 
and a careless happy-go-lucky little brother, 
twelve years old. It was so much of a 
shock that for a while we meekly suc- 
cumbed, and were almost reduced to 
“whimpers.” We had always lived well 
and reveled in a comfortable home and gay 
friends; but they were all gone now, every 
one. We lived in three small rooms on 
the second floor of a flat—not a very 
aristocratic one, either: there is an aris- 
tocracy even in flats, you know. We had 
sold everything that would sell, and— 
as Teddy elegantly expressed it—“ were at 
the end of our halter”; and we had not 
been very long in getting there, either. 

I was looking at Nan and thinking it all 
over, when suddenly the gate clicked. 
I jumped up and ran, in the manner of 
a school-girl looking for a valentine. 

“Tt’s only the letter-carrier,” said Nan, 
with an indifference so forced that it would 
have been absurd had it not been so 
pitiful. 

She drew back a little and looked away. 

“He’s taking something out of the bag,”’ 
said I, with weak cheer. 

Silence for a moment, then: 

“Ts it a—a big envelope or a small one, 
dear?” asked she, with such studied care- 
lessness that I felt that ticklish sneezy 
sensation which means one is going to shed 
tears. 

“Tt certainly looks—big,” I answered, 
brusquely, bending over the geraniums 
which were our one luxury: not exactly 
that, either, for they ask only fresh air 
and pure water—their wants are so simple. 

In a moment, there came a knock upon 
our door, and I opened it to admit John 
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Brown—the unfortunate man Nan had just 
threatened to marry. He was a young 
lawyer to whom we had let a couple of 
rooms, and whose clients as yet were as few 
and far between as Nan’s checks. 

In his hand was a big thick envelope, 
and his honest eyes shifted away from the 
anxious inquiry of my glance. Not once 
did he look toward Nan, although I knew 
the poor fellow was hungering for one 
smile from the girl he loved. 

“T met the postman in the hall,” said he, 
in a lame way, “and—er—took the liberty 
of bringing up the letters. A fine morning,” 
he added, cheerfully ; the rain, by the way, 
was fairly pouring down. “ You should be 
glad, ladies, that no black-edged letters 
come to you this morning. The postman 
tells me there are always some in the bag.” 

“There’s nobody to die,” said Nan, with 
hysterical mirth; “else they’d certainly 
do it, if only to lacerate our feelings!” 

Evidently the mercury in Nan’s compo- 
sition was very low this morning. 

“What! only one?” she continued, lift- 
ing her brows with crushing sarcasm. 
“How kind you are, John Brown, to carry 
them upstairs to me, day after day, and 
never say ‘check’ to me once. Perhaps 
you could find another ‘declined, with 
thanks’ or ‘sorry it is unavailable’ MS, in 
the postman’s bag, if you looked.” 

John Brown’s face turned purple, and it 
was in great confusion that he faltered out 
a reply and turned to the door. 

Nan gave him a cruel glance—for under 
all her good and sweet qualities was hidden, 
like the worm at the heart of the rose, an 
undercurrent of coquetry—and then coolly 
resumed her drumming on the window. 

As Mr. Brown withdrew, his eyes gave me 
a significant invitation, or rather command, 
to follow him, which I did with some 
perturbation. 

“ Para,” said he, very forlornly, “I have 
another for her—actually ; but I cannot bear 
to give it her. I have thought of a little 
scheme which I could carry out with your 
assistance, and I know it would encourage 
her to keep on trying. I am afraid she will 


get so discouraged she will give up writing, 
and confound it!” concluded the poor fel- 
low, desperately, “I love her so, Para, that 
I cannot bear to see her look so hopeless.” 

Not more hopeless than his noble dis- 
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interested love, I thought; but I only 
nodded, and, with tears in my voice, asked 
what his scheme was. 

“T have it all arranged,” said he, drawing 
a letter from his pocket, watching me 
anxiously the while, “and only waited for 
your consent. I intend to keep the story 
returned by the ‘Gazette,’ and send her 
this letter instead. I would rather put a 
ray of daylight through my head than give 
her two in one morning. So, please let me 
have my way, Para, and see what will come 
of it. Here—read this letter I have written 
her.” 

The envelope was superscribed, in a hand 
that certainly looked something like a busy 
editor’s hieroglyphics, to Miss Lenana-Glenn, 
and the contents ran as follows: 


“My Dear Miss GLENN: 

“We have examined your MS., and, 
finding it available, enclose herewith twenty 
dollars in payment thereof. Will publish 
as soon as we can make room for it— 
which will, however, not be for some time, 
we fear. 

“We will be greatly obliged if you will 
not acknowledge receipt of this, as our mail 
is so large as to be troublesome without 
superfluous matter. 

“Very truly yours, 
“ EpiTor ‘ GAZETTE.’ ” 


“Don’t refuse, Para,” entreated the poor 
fellow, laying his hand upon mine; “you 
love her as well as I, and you cannot fail to 
see that she is at last yielding to disappoint- 
ment; while this’—and his face lighted 
eagerly—‘ will give her strength to endure 
failures for another six months, and by that 
time she will surely have a change of luck 
again. Do you think, by the way, that it 
has anything like a real editorial flavor?” 
anxiously. 

“Tastes just like one,” I replied, with 
some irony; “it almost compels me to sus- 
pect that you are accustomed to receiving 
such notes yourself. No? Really? Well, 
it is quite the thing, only a trifle too nice. 
Nan and I have found that the editors of 
the little insignificant publications are the 
curt snubby ones, while those of the really 
first-class magazines always find time to be 
gentlemen.” 

“Then, you consent?” with a sigh of 
relief. 
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“John,” said I, solemnly, squeezing his 
hand, “I do think you are the very best 
fellow that ever stood six feet one in his 
stockings! I never could understand why 
you did not fall in love with me instead of 
Nan!” 

“Oh, come, now,” protested he, coloring 
like a school-girl and looking rather fright- 
ened. 

“Don’t be alarmed; I only love you 
because you are kind to Nan. Have [ not 
seen the look of discouragement and hope- 
lessness that is settling upon her face? 
Have I not seen her the victim of a hundred 
moods and whims each day? Why, even 
mother, who never thinks of anyone but her- 
self, has noticed and querulously commented 
upon it. Dear Nan! She has so firmly set 
her heart upon the thought of succeeding as 
a writer, that she thinks of nothing else. 
For the twenty dollars, I would rather die of 
starvation than take it from you, John, for 
I know you need it; but for Nan—ah, you 
have touched my weakest point there, dear 
old fellow! I would go out on the corner 
and sell flowers, that the child might still 
retain her pride and her spirits. She has 
been so down-hearted of late that I call her 
my mercurial girl and my barometer. But 
oh, John!” I added, suddenly, feeling the 
color slip out of my face, “what if she 
should find it out? She would never for- 
give you—never !” 

“T have thought of that, Para,” he replied, 
with a thrill of emotion in his voice, and he 
turned aside and fumbled nervously with 
the letter. ‘“ Of course, I have to take the 
chances; but, as she is requested not to 
reply, it seems safe enough. And—and, at 
any rate, it is for her sake and for her good ; 
for I know ”—and he spoke almost solemnly 
— that she has talent and will succeed, if 
only she keep up her heart.” 

His eyes were moist with feeling, but hon- 
est and true, as they came back and met 
mine, 

“T will go in now and give her the letter,” 
he said, presently, speaking more cheerfully. 
“You remain here, Para; I don’t believe 
I could go through it successfully in your 
presence. I shall have to tell her that it got 
in among my own letters, and somehow you 
always look so severe that I find it difficult to 
tell a fib when your eyes are upon me.” 

He went in and carefully closed the door, 
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while I perched upon the stairs and waited 
with what patience I could command. 

After a long while, he came out and ran 
past me to his rooms, and never before nor 
afterward did I see him with so happy a 
face. He had taken the tide at the ebb, 
though. 

“You can go in now,” he said, softly, and 
I quickly obeyed. 

Nan turned and ran toward me, with the 
letter crushed in her hand. The mercury 
was climbing upward now at a breakneck 
gait. Her cheeks were red, her wine-col- 
ored lips curled open, and her eyes shining 
like the warm fire in the heart of a sun- 
kissed pansy. 

“Oh, Para!” she cried, flinging her soft 
arms around my neck and holding me close 
to her. 

“What is it, darling?” I asked, and I 
understood exactly how queerly Judas must 
have felt when he kissed the Master. 

Nan squeezed the twenty-dollar note into 
my hand. 

“From the ‘Gazette,’” she whispered. 
“Oh, I am so happy! Only think what it 
will buy for the mother, deay—wine, oranges, 
lemons, all the little luxuries that we could 
not get without it. Don’t you think”— 
wistfully—“ that she will be satisfied now 
for a while, and not sneer when the next 
one comes back? as it certainly will,” she 
added, with a gay little laugh. 

The mercury was up so high now that 
I verily believe a dozen rejected MSS. might 
have walked into the room on feet, each 
nodding its head and crying out: “Here 
I am; declined, with thanks,” and_it would 
have still refused to descend one single 
degree. 

But oh, my guilty conscience! A dozen 
times that day, my eyes shifted away from 
her happy face, while I involuntarily shiv- 
ered each time I reflected upon the awful 
fate that would surely overtake that luckless 
John Brown, if Nan should ever detect the 
fraud that had been practiced upon her. 

Three days later, I was sitting alone in 
our small parlor, which seemed cozy and 
sweet, with the vines and flowers nodding 
and shedding perfume as the breeze from 
the river swept in—even though voices from 
every corner whispered of poverty and care 
so loudly that every chance comer must 
needs hear them—when there came a strange 
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step upon the stair and a strange rap upon 
my door. : 

I opened it, and saw a tall fine-looking 
man standing without—one who, I knew at 
a glance, belonged to the world which I had 
forever left. 

“Miss Lenana Glenn?” he asked, inter- 
rogatively. 

I replied that my sister was not at home, 
and invited him to enter and await her return. 

As he courteously accepted the invitation, 
he quietly said: “Mr. Ellsworth, editor of 
the ‘ Gazette,’” at the same time giving me 
an odd penetrating glance. 

Had he coolly cast a dynamite bomb at 
my feet, I could scarcely have been more 
startled or turned a whiter face toward him. 
As it was, I tried in vain to reply, and could 
only look at him in speechless silence. 

He must have noticed my confusion, as 
with delicacy and consideration he turned 
his attention to the flowers and the canary, 
until I had regained some degree of com- 
posure, 

Before either of us could say anything 
that would lead up to the object of his 
visit, however, I heard Nan coming up the 
stairs, singing “ Bonnie Sweet Bessie” at the 
top of her clear voice. My heart went down 
like a toboggan on a slide. 

In a moment, she was in the room, with 
eyes warm with the sunlight, and hair 
tumbled by the wind. She brought with 
her the faint scent of pine-needles and wood 
violets. 

“Mr. Ellsworth,” I said, faintly, “editor 
of the ‘ Gazette.’ ” 

She went straight to him, modestly but 
gladly, holding out her hand, which he 
clasped and retained, while he looked at 
her with grave kind eyes. 

“How good of you,” she said, softly and 
seriously; “you don’t know how much I 
needed the—” 

“H’m!” interrupted I, so loudly that it 
startled even myself, while I felt my eyes 
dilate from the force of contending emotions. 
“ T—er—it’s a very fine day, Mr. Ellsworth.” 

Mr. Ellsworth politely admitted that it 
was, though I fancied there was a shade of 
apprehension in the startled glance directed 
toward me, indicating that he entertained 
private doubts as to my sanity. 

Nan also gave me a bewildered look, and 
I felt that I was getting into deep waters. 


“T called,” began Mr. Ellsworth, “to cor- 
rect a very mysterious error—” 

“Oh, Mr. Ellsworth !” said I, desperately, 
turning white and purple by turns and in 
streaks, as that gentleman afterward informed 
me. “ Did—did—did you ever see anything 
so beautiful as the view from this window ?” 

His reply was unintelligible; and it must 
be confessed that the stretch of gray house- 
roofs, smoking chimneys, and aged cob- 
webbed fruit-trees, that lay before and around 
us, would scarcely have inspired the admira- 
tion of a donkey. 

Then Nan arose gracefully, and, murmur- 
ing some pretty excuse about the flowers, 
came quite close to me. 

“Are you drunk?” asked she, in a whisper 
that was startlingly lucid, at least to me. 
“Or crazy? Because, if you are—or even, 
for the matter of that, if you are not—I 
think you would do better in the mother’s 
room.” 

She stooped down and plucked a few 
geranium-blooms as she spoke, then went 
quietly back to Mr. Ellsworth. So much for 
sisterly gratitude. 

At that moment, the door burst violently 
open, and in rolled Teddy, with red face and 
disheveled hair. 

“Here!” he shouted, his little elfish face 
aglow with fiendish delight as he flung a 
long thick envelope toward Nan. “ Here’s 
another! ‘Declined, with thanks’! And 
oh, my! but John Brown’s face was as long 
as his body, when he gave it to me; the 
mail-carrier just give it to him. ‘Don’t say 
anything rude when you hand it to her, 
Teddy,’ says he; and I winked and says: 
‘You bet I won’t!) And—” 

But here he suddenly espied Mr. Ells- 
worth, and, giving vent to a sound half-way 
between a snort and a groan, vanishéd like a 
thistle-down before a Dakota blizzard. 

As we three sat speechless, there came 
from the adjoining room a peevish call for 
Nan, accompanied by a hollow cough; and, 
evidently grateful for any excuse to hide 
her crimson cheeks, Nan snatched up the 
returned MS. and left the room. 

Jumping up, I ran to Mr. Ellsworth, and 
hastily and incoherently poured the whole 
story into his ear. I thought he would 
never understand ; but finally, to my unut- 
terable relief, a flash of intelligence lighted 
up his whole countenance. 
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“Your sister wrote,” said he, smiling 
kindly at me, “so warmly and gratefully, 
yet so pathetically, that somehow I found it 
impossible to get her letter off my mind, 
Her stories are good, but we had never paid 
much attention to them because the writer’s 
name was unknown. Had I surmised that 
the subject lay so near her heart—” 

He paused, but presently resumed: 

“Of course, when I received her letter, in 
which she thanked me for my liberal pay- 
ment of a story which I had in reality 
declined, I was puzzled and mystified, and, 
as I confessed before, interested—” 

Again he hesitated, and I observed that 
his expressive eyes turned wistfully toward 
the door through which Nan had vanished. 

“T will go to mother,” I said, reluctantly, 
“and sendin Nan. But first promise me— 
oh, swear !—that she shall never know.” 

“My word is enough, you queer little 
woman,” said he, with a look so grave and 
so kind that I trusted him completely. 

An hour later, 1 heard him go down the 
stairs. Leaving mother sleeping, I went into 
the dim sweet-scented parlor. 

Nan’s eyes were shining as the blue sea 
shines when the sunlight lies upon it, and 
the hearts of her own red roses might have 
envied her cheeks. 

“Oh, Para,” she said, softly, “he wishes 
me to write regularly for the ‘Gazette.’ 
Only think of it! Don’t you suppose he 
must see a promise of better things in my 
stories?” she added, wistfully. 

“T really do,” I replied, kissing her, 
although [ must confess that I entertained 
private doubts about the attraction. “ But 
what a long time it required for him to 
engage you to write for him. Did he have 
anything else to say?” I inquired, demurely. 

Nan’s face suddenly turned scarlet, as she 
bent over her geraniums. 

“Yes—er—we talked about the weather, 
and books, and—didn’t mother call, Para?” 

It is needless to say that beloved lady 
was still sleeping; but something whispered 
to me to stay away from my sister that 
night, for she had passed into a little world 
of her own, in which there was not room 
even for me. 

When, late that night, chancing to pass 
John Brown’s room, I saw a pale stream 
of light struggling through the narrow chink 
beneath his door, and heard his pen go 


patiently scratching across musty law-papers, 
a great sigh crept into my heart, and I 
thought what a tipsy ill-meaning sort of 
affair this old world is, anyhow. 

Nan wrote day and night now. MS. after 
MS. found its way to the “Gazette,” and 
check after check returned, until at last 
I really began to feel concerned for Mr. 
Ellsworth’s pocket-book. 

Other editors, seeing Nan’s name so often 
in the “Gazette,” wrote to solicit contribu- 
tions; and even mother came to acknowledge 
finally that “there was something in Nan, 
after all,” although I noticed that she com- 
mented upon it more freely while eating 
the luscious fruits or drinking the fine 
wines provided by her younger daughter, 

Only, my heart ached for John Brown. 
It was but slight notice he received from 
Nan in those days. There came a pallor 
now to his face when he saw her, and a 
wistful expression to his eyes; but she did 
not seem to observe it. 

The number of visits from Mr. Ellsworth 
that it required to publish successfully one 
of my sister’s stories was truly astonishing. 

In the meantime, spring went by; and 
summer, with her hot white roofs, smoking 
chimneys, and sickly air—there were no cool 
green fields and lanes and ocean breezes for 
us—came on with languid steps: June, with 
her full voluptuous roses, her purple thistle- 
blooms, her soft bluish haze that lay over 
everything, and her low winds that brought 
in little gusts of sweetness with every breath. 

Mr. Ellsworth was called out of town for 
a few weeks, and Nan went about “like an 
uneasy ghost,” as Teddy obligingly informed 
her. She could not write, did not care to 
talk, had no appetite, and grew pale and 
listless. 

It was a soft night in the beginning of 
June. Nan was leaning out the open 
window, looking down into the crowded 
street. It was quite dusk in the room, and 
I could only see the fine outlines of her 
form against the pale outside light. 

“The train has been in an hour and a 
half,” she said, presently, with an injured 
emphasis that told plainly that the frac- 
tion was the last straw; “so, of course, 
he has not come.” Then, coloring slightly, 
she added: “Not that I care to see him; 
but—er—you see, I wanted the money for 
that last story to buy a bonnet for mother. 
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How can you buy a thing without money, 
Miss Wisdom ?” 

“Ask some of the other editors.” 

“T did—once,” flushing furiously; “ but 
they—they did not know anything about 
it; they could not find my name on the 
books, even. Now, you don’t imagine ”— 
whirling on me suspiciously—“ that he is— 
is paying me himself, do you? Say, do 
you?” 

“ What an idea!” said I, brusquely; “you 
are becoming morbid.” 

“T believe it,” said Nan, laughing nerv- 
ously; “Ido think I’ll marry John Brown, 
after all!” 

“S-a-a-y!” shouted Teddy, bursting into 
the room, with hair standing on end and 
with eyes like saucers, while in his hand 
was a long white envelope. “If you'll 
believe me, I found this ere in John Brown’s 
room! If it ain’t one o’ your rejected fibs, 
my name’s craw-fish !” 

Nan turned very pale as she took the 
envelope; and as for me—well, my teeth 
fairly chattered with fright. As she opened 
it, I became conscious that John Brown was 
standing, with white horrified face, in the 
bright light that came from the hall. 

Nan unrolled it with trembling fingers, 
and recognized it at a glance. 

“Found this,” said she, in a low but 
terrible voice, “in John Brown’s room? 
Can anybody tell me how it got there?” 

Deadly silence. 

“Tn John Brown’s room!” repeated Nan, 
slowly, as though the idea were rolling 
through and through her mind in search 
of light. “Where may John Brown be 
found at this hour—at this minute?” 

“Here,” said that gentleman, coming 
slowly into the room, looking at her with 
honest miserab]e eyes. 

“Where did you—you”—I could have 


NOW. 


struck her for the terrible contempt in her 
voice—“ get this—this MS. ?” 

Before he could reply, Mr. Ellsworth, who 
had stood just behind him, came into the 
room and walked quickly to Nan. He took 
both her hands in a strong clasp, and, while 
looking into her eyes, told, with calm delib- 
eration, the most outrageous fib I ever heard, 

“Tt was all my fault—every bit of it,” 
said he, softly; “there is a paragraph in 
that story that I desire changed, so I brought 
it up one evening, before I went away. You 
were not at home, so I strolled in to enjoy 
a smoke with Mr. Brown—” 

“John Brown doesn’t smoke!” declared 
Teddy, stoutly. 

“Well, I do,” said Mr. Ellsworth, without 
an instant’s hesitation. “Mr. Brown enter- 
tained me while I smoked; and, when I left, 
I forgot this MS., which was lying upon the 
table. I regret my carelessness exceedingly, 
but may I hope that you will forgive me?” 

He was still holding Nan’s hand and 
looking into her eyes with an unmistakable 
expression. While I stood fairly gasping 
from ‘fright at our narrow escape, John 
Brown went swiftly out of the room. 

Well, that was all five years ago. Nan 
is a happy wife. now and a successful writer, 
and her husband has never to this day told 
her that he declined her first contribution. 

Nan’s disposition is still mercurial. “Fame 
never comes until one is too old to enjoy it,” 
she says often, with her pretty petulance. 

But I, turning sometimes from her happy 
home, in the dusk of the winter evening, 
and meeting a lonely gray-clad figure which 
stoops a little now from sheer weariness and 
overwork, and whose face has many wrinkles 
of care about the lips and about the honest 
wistful eyes, ponder upon the irony of fate, 
and in my heart there is always room for 
a sigh for John Brown. 


NOW. 


BY .WALTER HOLDEN. 


THE Past is dead. Let Lethe’s waters close 
Above its vain regrets, a brood of care. 
The ghosts of joys departed haunt the air 

With discontent, and mar the heart’s repose. 

The false mirage of hope at distance glows, 
Alluring voyager with promise fair, 

That oft misleads his soul to fatal snare. 

The Future mortal seer but dimly knows. 


Incessant battle must the Present wage, 
Unswerved by hopes that onl dazzle to 
betray, 
Or sad-eyed memory mourning broken vow. 
Well-balanced manhood treads the world’s grand 
stage 
And plays its realistic parts to-day, 
The life that lives is one eternal Now. 
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PAINTING ON CHINA. 


BY MRS. E. A. MATTHEWS, 


PAINTING on china has become one of the 
most popular as well as valuable accomplish- 
ments among our American ladies. It is not 
at all difficult to practice and is easily 
acquired, therefore it is rapidly growing in 
favor as an artistic pastime. 

The necessaries for a beginner are, first, a 
set of mineral colors. Of these, there are three 
kinds, all good: the Lacroix, the Dresden, 
and the English moist water-colors, the first- 
named being perhaps the most popular. 
Two dollars and fifty cents will buy quite 
variety enough for an ordinary amateur, and 
that amount will last for a surprisingly long 
time. 

To this supply of colors must be added a 
few brushes, a small vial of spirits of turpen- 
tine, oil of lavender, oil of turpentine, a little 
alcohol, a glass muller, a glass slab on which 
to grind the gold, a fine needle set in a 
handle, to remove particles of dust that may 
fall on the work, a palette, and a bridge or 
rest for the hand. Of course, the other gen- 
eral belongings of the studio must not be 
forgotten, such as a table on which to place 
the ware, a palette-knife, some tracing- 
paper, and old rags. 

Those who intend to make an extensive 
business of china-painting would do well to 
purchase a wheel, to aid in outlining circles, 
etc. This is a small round table or shelf 
which revolves freely on an iron pivot, by 
the use of which lines can be traced and 
exactly painted around the edges of a plate 
or the molding of a vase or other article. 

Let the brushes be of the very best quality 
of camel’s-hair, and reserve a particularly 
fine one for use in gold powder. 

The amateur should select for her first 
work something that has a plain flat surface, 
such as a tile, a plate, or a shallow saucer. 
Cups and other curving shapes are much 
more difficult. Before laying on any color 
or tracing the design, the surface must be 
washed with spirits of turpentine and thor- 
oughly rubbed, so that it is perfectly clean. 

After this is done, draw the pattern very 
lightly with a soft lead-pencil or a bit of 
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crayon. Should the design be difficult or 
the artist unaccustomed to the use of the 
pencil, it may be traced in this way: Lay a 
piece of impression-paper over the pattern, 
and make an exact copy; then turn the 
tracing-paper over on a clean white paper, 
and, with a soft lead-pencil, go over every 
line once more; place the design wrong side 
down, keep it in position with a bit of wax, 
and again trace the lines with a hard- 
pointed pencil, or rub the surface gently 
with the palette-knife. This process will 
transfer the pattern to the surface of the 
plate. The more delicate the tracing, the 
better, if only it be distinct. 

The colors may now be arranged on a 
porcelain tile, or on the bottom of an old 
plate, if more convenient. Select exactly 
what you need, and squeeze out a few drops, 
always using from the bottom of the tube. 
Add a drop or two of lavender oil, or, if you 
prefer it, of turpentine. The latter is per- 
haps more generally used, because it dries 
so rapidly. 

Now take your smallest brush, dip it into 
the turpentine, and, as you lift it, press it 
against the edge of the vial, to get rid of the 
surplus moisture. Dip it into the selected 
color and carefully outline the pattern, which 
we will suppose to be a flower or a spray. 
Let the brush sweep from the centre to the 
edge, taking care never to touch the same 
spot twice until it is quite dry. Paint each 
flower or leaf in its palest tone, leaving the 
white of the china for the highest light. 

The great secret in china-painting is to 
lay each color just where it belongs, and 
leave it untouched until perfectly dry, except 
where the blender is used to soften the tint. 

By the time the entire design has been 
passed over, the first part will be ready for 
the second painting or shading. For this 
purpose, use the deeper colors, only have 
them quite thick and as nearly dry as pos- 
sible. Practice alone can teach the proper 
quantity of oil to be employed. Put in the 
shadows with quick decided touches, remem- 
bering that a light touch leaves very little 
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color, and a heavier one deepens it. In this 
last process, do not again use the blender. 

Be careful to shade the flowers toward the 
centre, and work the leaves from the large 
middle vein to the outer edge. 

In painting fine grass, begin with the 
thickest part near the ground, making a 
quick careless stroke outward and upward. 

If the design is a landscape, do not out- 
line in color; wash in the sky lightly, and 
use the blender, or “stippler,” as it is some- 
times called, letting the color grow lighter as 
it approaches the horizon, until it fades away 
into the pure white of the china. Distant 
objects are of course very faint, the shadows 
growing deeper and the lights sharper as you 
approach the foreground. 

Beginners are advised to attempt nothing 
difficult until they have had practice, as it is 
discouraging to fail from being too ambitious. 
Do not at first try a pattern on a tinted 
background, but learn the use of the various 
shades by working-on the pure white of the 
china. Owing to the nature of the glazed 
smooth surface and the way in which the 
color dries, it is by no means easy to lay on 
a tinted background. 

The best plan is to lay on the color with 
a large brush, and, with a thick stumpy 
brush called a “dabber” or stippler, make 
it as even as possible by working fast and 
with judgment. A little unevenness in a 
tinted surface is unavoidable and not 
inartistic. 

Many amateurs entertain the idea that 
there is a great risk in the change of colors 
from firing; but this fact has been much 
exaggerated. Although the tints are some- 
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BY A TRAINED NURSE. 


times a little darker or duller before they 
are fired, the relations between them are 
unchanged; green is still green, blue still 
blue, if the genuine mineral paints have 
been employed. For this reason, it is better 
always to use colors that are already made, 
and not try to mix from others. 

The painting must be thoroughly dry 
before it is fired. Many amateurs attempt 
to do the whole work and burn their own 
china; but the most sensible plan is to pack 
the ware in cotton and send it to the nearest 
large porcelain-kiln, where it can be ‘treated 
with skill and returned perfect in finish and 
beauty. 

The other processes, such as gilding, enam- 
eling, burnishing, and jeweling, can be only 
mentioned in a single paper; but enough 
has perhaps been written to call the atten- 
tion of our girls to this, pleasant pastime. 

A few odd pieces of hand-painted china 
would be a delight to many a young house- 
keeper who could not possibly afford to buy 
them, and the secret of decorating one’s own 
treasures can easily be mastered by anyone 
with a little taste and perseverance. 

Many elderly ladies and invalids would 
also find in china-painting a charming occu- 
pation to while away the hours that hitherto 
have dragged slowly by in weariness and 
pain. Anyone with leisure now and then 
can learn to decorate nicely a plate, a cup, 
a saucer. I do not mean that any of my 
readers can become a teacher or an artist 
in a few weeks’ time; but you can at least 
add to the beauty of your home, and pass 
many a pleasant afternoon in the work of 
china-painting. 


A TRAINED NURSE. 


ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


CONVALESCENCE. 


Tus is a most trying period for invalid 
and nurse. The patient has a little strength, 
and thinks that he has a great deal. He is 


fully convinced that it will not hurt him to 
do whatever he wishes to do, and, in the 
relief and gratitude for the daily improve- 
ment, it is hard for the nurse to refuse to let 
him overexert himself. 

At no time in a severe illness is more care 


needed than during the early days of recov- 
ery, when the tide has fully turned but not 
yet gathered its accustomed strength and 
force. 

The nurse should remember that a con- 
valescent should never be allowed to get 
tired; he should always be stopped in his 
exertions just short of the point of fatigue. 
This is a difficult matter to manage, and, if 
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he overstep the prescribed bounds one day, 
he must make up for it by extra care and 
rest the next. 

Food and sleep are the two restoratives 
most to be depended upon. The doctor may 
order a tonic if the appetite flag, or some 
special stimulant if the heart or nerves lack 
tone. The body has to repair the waste of a 
long and exhausting illness, and, in order to 
do this, must have the material out of which 
to construct new tissue. Nothing can take 
the place of light, nourishing, easily assimi- 
lated food. It must be temptingly prepared, 
served hot or very cold, according to the 
nature of the dish, and given sufficiently 
often to prevent any feeling of exhaustion 
between the meals. 

Convalescents usually crave meat and 
vegetables. If the illness has been a serious 
one, the diet has consisted principally of 
milk and beef-tea, and there is an aversion 
to anything that reminds them of this 
detested form of nourishment. 

Well-cooked meat and delicately served 
vegetables may be admitted to the bill of 
fare without fear. Meat should be cooked 
as the convalescent likes it. A piece of rare 
steak is a delicate morsel to some persons, 
while others cannot touch meat if there is 
the slightest trace of red about it. 

For those who like it well done, the meat 
should be held for a few moments over a 
quick fire, so that the strong heat may close 
the pores and retain the juices within the 
tissues, then removed where the heat is 
more gentle, so that it may cook thoroughly 
without burning. Nothing is more unappe- 
tizing than a piece of meat scorched on the 
outside, with all the juice dried out of it. 

Vegetables should be put in boiling water, 
cooked quickly, and served very hot. Spinach 
should be put in a saucepan and allowed to 
warm gradually to draw out the juice, then 
boiled in its own juice. It is so watery in 
its nature that cooking it in water renders it 
flavorless. ' 

A convalescent should always have a nap 
after dinner, and go early to bed. Sleep 


during the first hours of the night is far 
more refreshing than that obtained later. If 
there be wakefulness early in the night, the 
morning nap should be prolonged. A con- 
valescent should never be wakened—a rule 
that should be kept inviolate. 

The nurse should be very particular to 
guard against draughts or any possibility of 
taking cold. A flannel jacket or shaw] 
should be worn at all times. When the under- 
clothing is changed, the fresh linen should 
be warmed as well as aired. Special care 
should be taken to air the sheets—this is a 
very important matter. 

When the invalid goes out for the first 
time, light warm clothing should be worn, 
and the hands and face protected. 

The first walk or drive should be a short 
one, and the nurse must be careful not to go 
too far, remembering that the patient has to 
get home again, and that the return is the 
hardest part of the journey. 

Visitors are a point upon which the nurse 
needs all her discretion. A little cheerful 
society, a fresh face now and then, will cheer 
and enliven the invalid after the long isola- 
tion; but a very little talking is enough at 
first, and, as soon as there is the least symp- 
tom of flagging, the nurse should interpose 
and quietly suggest that: the visit be brought 
to a close. The convalescent cannot do this; 
it is the office of the nurse, and, if she has 
any tact, she can perform it in such a man- 
ner as not to offend the most sensitive friend. 
Only one person at a time should be admitted 
into the room. 

There are special dangers to be guarded 
against in the convalescence from the more 
serious diseases, as cold after scarlet fever, 
overexertion after diphtheria, and impru- 
dence in diet after typhoid fever. The doc- 
tor should always be consulted on these 
points, and his directions carefully followed. 

Judicious care during convalescence is well 
repaid by a rapid and complete recovery. It 
is a proud moment for the nurse when her 
patient says: “Thank God, I am as well as 
ever!” 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ere. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a stylish tailor-made gown, of on, which seems to be the latest style ; some- 
light-gray pin-striped cheviot, spring weight, times the back is opened to the waist-line 
like a coat, again it is supplied with two 
hollow box-plaits. The edge of the basque 
and the trimming of the waist correspond 





trimmed with black worsted braid. The 

plain round skirt is slightly draped in front, 

and the edge is trimmed with irregular per- 

pendicutar tabs of the braid, each piece end- 

ing in a point, as seen in the illustration. with the skirt. Sleeves high and very much 

The bodice is pointed, with the basque set puffed on the shoulder. Standing collar, the 
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No. 2. 
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front of which is cut in one with the fronts 
of the bodice. Cuffs supplied by the braid 
trimming. Eight yards of double-fold mate- 
rial and two dozen vards of braid—one dozen 
an inch and a quarter wide, the other an inch 
wide. However, this is only a matter of 
taste and convenience; different widths or 
all of the same width may be used with 
quite as good an effect. 





No. 2—Is a new model for a China silk, 
batiste, challis, or gingham. The plain round 
skirt has a deep fold or hem, of either the 
same material or the same kind of goods in a 
lighter shade, for the outside facing, which 
forms the trimming for the gown. The same 
is carried out in the facing of the right side 
of the full bodice and the turned-up cuffs. 
A full vest, of soft cream-white silk-muslin 
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No. 4. 


for a silk gown, or soft mull for a wash- 
dress, completes the bodice. High puffed 
sleeves. Some of the wash-dresses in plaids 
or stripes have the outside facing or hem cut 
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on the bias; it makes a very good effect, and jacket are filled up with row after row of the 
supplies all the trimming needed. Of wash- braid. Full sleeves into open cuffs, also 


material, eight to ten yards will be required ; 


China silk or challis, twelve to fourteen 
yards. 

No. 3—Is designed for a mountain or sea- 
side gown. The material is dark-blue serge, 
and the trimming many rows of narrow 
white or black worsted braid. A very 
stylish combination is of Suede-colored braid 
on a marine-blue serge. Our illustration 
shows how the braid is arranged, seven rows 
upon the edge of the skirt, which is carried 
up both sides of the back, where the skirt 
opens over a plaited under-width. The Nor- 
folk jacket opens in front over a vest of white 
cloth, finished with tiny ball-buttons in bone 


or ivory, while the turn-down sailor-collar at gros-grain ribbon ties around the waist, end- 
ing in long loops-and-ends on the right side. 


the back and the revers on the front of the 





trimmed with rows of braid. Eight yards 
of double-fold serge will be required. The 
athount of braid will have to be determined 
by the length and breadth of skirt, jacket, etc. 

No. 4—Is a girl’s frock, of cashmere or 
camel’s-hair in the new color called bluette, 
a sort of grayish-blue. Above the hem of 
the skirt, a row of fancy feather-stitching is 
done in embroidery-silk to match. The 
waist and sleeves are full, with deep Van- 
dyke collar and cuffs in embroidery on mus- 
lin. A sash of the material ties around the 
waist at the back. 

No. 5—Shows a dressy little frock for a 
girl of four years, of pale-colored cashmere, 
trimmed with Irish crocheted lace or Rus- 
sian lace. The yoke and edge of skirt and 
cuffs are all of the lace or embroidery. A 
full blouse-front is arranged under the yoke, 





No. 7. 


made of surah or China silk. A two-inch 
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No. 6—Is a girl’s frock, of figured challis, 
gingham, or zephyr-cloth. The bands for 
yoke, waist, cuffs, and trimming of skirt are 
of white open-worked embroidery, overcast 
with embroidery-cotton to match with the 
prevailing color of the material. This, how- 
ever, is optional; plain white is always suit- 
able for a child’s frock. 

No. 7—Shows a pretty plaited corsage and 
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skirt for a little girl of three to five years. 
It is made of a fine striped woolen, and 
trimmed with velvet ribbon to match. The 
collar, cuffs, waistband, and border of the 
skirt are all of the velvet ribbon. Wide 
mohair braid may be used instead, if pre- 
ferred. For washing-material, bands of 
English embroidery or white cotton braid 
may be substituted. 


No. 8—Is a cycling-dress, which should be 
made of tweed, serge, or sume other good 
woolen stuff, not too heavy. It is fastened 
on the left side with bone buttons. The skirt 
is laid in full plaits at the back, and is orna- 
mented in the front with three rows of 
mohair braid just above the hem. The 
plastron looks well, made in cream-colored 
flannel or serge, and the collar may be 
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either of twilled cotton or of the material 
or the dress. The peaked cap may match 
the dress. 

No. 9—Is a tennis-costume, of cream 
flannel. The border at the bottom and the 
sleeves are of blue and gray striped flannel. 
The plaited chemisette is of fine cream flan- 
nel, and the square-cut bodice has a finish of 
black velvet. The cuffs, collar, and sash are 
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also of black velvet. The large hat is orna- 
mented with field-flowers and black velvet. 

No. 10—Shows two modeis of the latest 
style insleeves. The first one is more puffed 
than ever, very long and narrow, fastened by 
nine buttons. The sleeves end with a point, 
resting half on the middle of the back of the 
hand. These sleeves are always bound with 
narrow silk cord, which is also carried round 
the opening of the sleeves and makes the 
buttonholes. This style of sleeve makes the 
hand appear very small indeed, and must 
always be made in rich brocade or handsome 
heavy silks or woolens. With them, the 
one-button glove is worn. These gloves are 
fast being revived, as the long gloves prove 
too awkward with the long sleeves. 

The second cut shows the religieuse sleeve. 
It is made of cloth, with wide turned-back 
cuffs, and is used for dressing-gowns, ulsters, 
dust-cloaks, or heavy long mantles. 
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SKIRT-FOUNDATIONS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY, 


We give, this month, the following very 
explicit directions for cutting and making 
skirt-foundations, used by many ladies as 
the only petticoat; but, of course, that 
depends upon the kind of gown it is to be 
worn under. Naturally, a thin summer gown 
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will need the under petticoat of cambric. 
Every woman must decide this for herself. 

These skirt-foundations are generally made 
of silk, principally ; if the wearer is an elegant 
woman, anxious to see her dresses hang well, 
she certainly will have her dress-fouundations 


made of silk—a nice rustling silk, thick 
enough to stand well off from the figure, 
so as not to impede the walk. 

With the present style of plain dress-skirts, 
one silk foundation does for many dresses, if 
the color has been judiciously chosen. 

Every lady’s wardrobe ought to contain 
two standing silk foundations, one black, the 
other white, fussily trimmed; and, if a con- 
trasting color be required, a deep red silk 
blends well with many colored gowns. 

Some very fashionable dressmakers and 
tailors cut the front breadth in two pieces, 
so as to gore the middle of front; but that 
is only necessary for very stout people, and 
it must be very judiciously done, otherwise it 
shows the figure to disadvantage, and, instead 
of hiding the embonpoint, it accentuates it. 

In cutting the skirt, whatever you do, be 
careful to give plenty of length in the front. 
The style of so many pretty dresses is spoiled 
by being too short in the front and sides. 

Every year has seen the style of the skirt 
altering greatly. At one time very full, then 
moderately so, then again very slight. For 
the present, the slight style prevails, partic- 
ularly as to the front and sides. 

The above models represent the half-skirt 
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of what is generally known as “ walking 
length ”—that is to say, a length that will 
just clear the ground at back, sides, and 
front. It is made with silk measuring 
twentytwo inches wide. 

All dimensions of this skirt are marked 
with great exactness, so that che skirt can 
be easily drawn out to its full size by the 
aid of an ordinary inch tape. 

A is the front breadth, the middle of 
which must be laid on the middle edge of a 
width of silk folded lengthwise. 

B is the side breadth. 

C is the back breadth. This, as here 


given, is the size of three-fourths of a* 


breadth of silk; but it may be made much 
wider, according to the style of gown it is 
intended for. 

The little diagram at the side of this 
description shows how stuff can be saved in 
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cutting a skirt of silk which has no up or 
down, either in texture or pattern. 

The first side breadth C comes on the 
right side of the front breadth, the breadth 
B on the left side, or vice-versa, always sew- 
ing a straight line to a bias one. 

Five yards of silk are required to make a 
foundation. 

All these proportions are given for a well- 
made figure, neither too thin nor too-stout, 
and of good height. A person with a decided 
embonpoint must be very particular about 
the fitting of the front breadth, allowing 
plenty of length and width for a fish or two 
at the waist, unless she has a circular or 
shaped band well fitted, and the skirt hung 
thereon. 

When the figure is very thin, a slight full- 
ness must be added on the hips, so as to 






















































































improve the figure. “ When nature fails, art 
must step in.” How many a girl you see 
with a distressingly thin figure, waist and 
hips all in one. Now, with a little taste and 
judicious padding, what an improvement 
could be wrought. 

Thin girls have a rage for tight-fitting soft 
silk clothes and plainly-made bodices, which 
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make them look such poor and frail figures; 
but more of this anon. I will in a future 
article illustrate and develop, for the good of 
my thin fair readers, the idea I have just 
touched above. 

Foundation-skirts may be trimmed with 
two or three small flounces of the same silk 
—underskirts are no longer trimmed with 
stuff like the dress—and lined at the edge 
with balayeuse of embroidery or silk. If a 
foundation be made for a thin silk or thin 
material dress, the back must have one 
breadth of silk added to No. 1, so as to set 
the dress well off. 

In cutting a plain dress-skirt, the same rules 
as the one given above have to be followed; 
the only difference is to allow more length to 
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SHAPED-BAND. 


turn in a hem, and add at back the fullness 
required, according with the style of skirt. 

For a cloth dress, two side gores are best; 
they shape the skirt better, consequently it 
fits better. 

The foundation and the skirt must have 
the same length, so as to hang well and meet 
at the edge. 
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LATEST STYLE SPRING WRAP: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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We give, for our Supplement this month, 
the latest style of wrap for the early spring. 
It consists of four pieces: 

1, HALF OF FRONT. 
2. HALF oF BACK. 
3. SLEEVE. 

4. COLLAR. 

Our model is made of beige cloth. The 
yoke and collar are of maroon cloth, braided 
in gold, or gold passementerie may be sub- 
stituted for the braiding. The wrap could 
also be made of the same material as the 
costume, provided it be of self-colored cloth. 
It is lined throughout with silk. The sleeves 
are gathered on the shoulders and plaited at 








the back, and the back itself is plain and 
close-fitting. The front is laid in plaits, as 
seen in the illustration. A dotted line down 
the front shows where the plaits begin. The 
notches and letters show how the pieces join. 
The position of the yoke is marked on the 
back and front by a straight line. The 
space between the single notches on the 
front is allowed for the arm to pass through. 
This will be a most fashionable garment for 
the coming season. Made in cream-white 
cloth and braided or trimmed with gold pas- 
sementerie, it will make a very handsome 
wrap for the seaside, either for driving or 
evening-wear. 
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VEIL FOR LAMP. 


We give a new and easy way of making 
a pretty lamp-veil or shade. Cut out a 
square of thin China silk, silk-muslin, or 
gauze, either in pink, blue, or scarlet, and 9m 
scallop the edges and embroider the pattern ig 
of dots as seen in the illustration with Gy 
filo-floss, It will be pretty, done in white Gm 
or say scarlet on pink, black on scarlet, etc. @i 
An infinite variety of ornamentation can & 
be produced, either by embroidery or by 
painting in water-colors. The top should 
be protected by a circular rim of brass or 
wire, with an extra circle of isinglass to fit 
around the globe, say two inches deep, 





DESIGNS FOR BRAIDING AND OUTLINE-STITCH. 


In the front of the book, we give a beau- quaint and new, and are suitable for nap- 
tiful braiding- pattern for jackets, panels, kins, tray-cloths, etc. 
etc. The tulip-border can have the background 
The designs in outline-work are very in darned-work or in a long satin-stitch. 


EMBROIDERY FOR TOP OF PINCUSHION. 


On the Supplement, we give a design of dull-green silk will look well, if done in one 
blackberries, to be done in outline, for the color, or the natural hues of the fruit and 
top of a pincushion or sachet. Black or leaves may be used. 


EMBROIDERY FOR A FISH-NAPKIN. 


We give, on the Supplement, » design of hot. Black silk is the most suitable mate- 
fish, to be done in outline on a napkin in rial to embroider it with, as it wears best 
which fish is served on the table, to keep it with constant washings, 
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FRAME 


FOR 





PHOTOS. 





To make this frame, cut the shape out of 
stiff card-board, cover the outside with either 
plush or velvet, in garnet, dark-blue, or 
olive-green; the sections are defined with a 
gold fancy braid. Another piece of the 
same size, for the back, is covered with satin, 
and the two pieces put together and the 


edges finished on the outside with the gold 
braid or gimp. 

It is, of course, necessary to cut the places 
for the photos in the outside card-board 
before it is covered, and leave the upper 
edge of the frame open between the front 
and back, for the photos to be slipped in. 


BRUSH-POCKET FOR HALL. 


This brush-pocket is not only a very 
convenient, but also a very pretty, addition 
to a hall or bed-room. The back can be 
made of a piece of summer matting hung 
on bamboo sticks, or, if the bamboo sticks 
are not to be easily procured, nice heavy 
manilla rope may be used. On the back 
can be painted some simple spray of flowers. 
The pocket is of plush, velvet, or silk, 
embroidered. It is lined with satin and 
tied on to the back frame. Silk or worsted 
tassels ornament the sides and bottom of 
the pocket. The pocket also can be made 
of some worsted material embroidered in 
crewels, or of a piece of old brocade or even 
cretonne, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

THE CARE OF A PIANO.—A new piano should 
be tuned at least three times during the first 
year, and twice a year after that. It is well to 
have it tuned in June and November, as in the 
spring more or less dampness prevails, while in 
the autumn the first heat from the fires causes 
contraction of the strings. In tuning, a piano 
should not be allowed to go below concert-pitch. 

Pianos should not be placed in rooms inclined 
to be damp, nor where any direct draught of air 
may affect them. Dampness injures a piano very 
much, as it causes the wood and cloth used in 
constructing the keys to swell, and will also rust 
the tuning-pins and strings. While dampness is 
so injurious, excessive dryness is equally harm- 
ful. I have been told by professional tuners that 
more injury is done to our pianos by the dry 
atmosphere resulting from the use of furnaces 
than by any other means. This trouble may be 
greatly mitigated by providing sufficient moisture 
in the room. If stoves are used, always keep 
a@ vessel of water standing on the top; while, 
where a furnace furnishes the heating, be sure 
that the tank connected with it is kept filled 
every day. Other receptacles for holding water 
may be provided, and broad shallow vases, etc., 
or bowls, filled with fresh warm water each day, 
may stand on mantels or tables. Sometimes a 
pailful of water may be set on the floor; the 
water must be boiling hot, then it will evaporate 
gently throughout the room, counteracting the 
dryness of the air, which is so ruinous to the 
health of all living beings and to growing plants, 
as wellas to pianos. Generally speaking, the right 
temperature and air for a human being to live in 
and breathe is good enough for a musical instru- 
ment. 

Pianos should be kept closed when not in use, 
so that the dust may not collect on the sound- 
board. Still, they should not be kept closed long 
at a time; they ought to be opened every week 
for an hour or two, in order to prevent any 
mustiness and to keep the keys from turning 
yellow. If no member of the family can play 
upon the piano, and it is simply kept as an orna- 
ment or for the occasional use of a guest, a little 
careful “drumming,” or rather “make-believe 
play,” upon it would be better for it than entire 
disuse; an adult, and not a child, to do the 
drumming. 

The piano should be thoroughly dusted every 
day. It may be cleaned by washing a little part 
at a time, with soap and tepid water, using 
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woolen cloths. Each part must be dried 
thoroughly, then rubbed with a little »ure 
linseed oil, until every drop of the oil is rubbed 
into the wood and it fairly shines. New soft 
thick flannel must always be used even for 
simple dusting, so as to avoid the danger of 
scratching. The keys should be cleaned with a 
soft cloth dipped in alcohol; thorough rubbing is 
requisite. 


Sora-PILLoOw CovEerRs.— Those most to be 
recommended to ladies who are weary of the 
elaborate constructions of silk, plush, tassels, and 
embroidery, or of the simpler but not durable 
pongee silk covers, are made of a fine twilled 
linen. This sounds as if not good enough for 
the purpose; but cover it with a wavy pat- 
tern worked in back-stitch with yellow silk, 
embroider over this a bold pattern in conven- 
tional style, and the despised material will grow 
in favor. The stitched background has all the 
effect of fine quilting, and it is a pity that work 
is not more frequently done in this style. Some 
of the most beautiful of antique embroideries 
for the fronts of dresses, waistcoats, etc., were 
worked thus on a quilted material, and it is 
wonderful how very flat a plain background 
looks after studying one of these quilted pieces. 
Running, chain, or even outline stitch may be 
used, if preferred to the back-stitch. 


WortTH KNoWING.—Celery possesses valuable 
medicinal properties. It is said to be an active 
corrector of a bilious condition of the system; 
and few, we fancy, would consider it a disagree- 
able remedy. It acts as a tonic, too, on the 
nervous system, and it is asserted that stomach- 
disturbances can be set right by a generous and 
almost exclusive diet of celery. It forms the 
basis, the most active ingredient, of various 
popular remedies for nervous ailments. 


BUREAU-DRAWER SACHETS. — Select some 
pretty color of silesia—light-blue, pink, or buff— 
cut two pieces the size of the drawer, and 
sprinkle the sachet-powder into them. Turn in 
edges of silesia, stitch together, and quilt the 
whole in diamonds, or tuft with silk or cotton. 


“NONE CAN FIL Irs PLacr.”—A subscriber 
writes: “After taking ‘Peterson’ for years, I 
tried to do without it, and subscribed for another 
magazine; but I found that nothing could fill its 
place.” 





NOTICES 


OF 


A NEcessaARY EXPLANATION.—In our March 
number, we published a poem called ‘“ My Ideal,” 
sent to us as original by the person whose name 
is affixed as its author. We find that the poem 
was in reality written by Mrs. Bertha York 
Grant, and originally published in 1878 in a 
volume of poems issued for private circulation—a 
volume.which is at present in our office. The 
only change made in the poem by the person who 
offered it as his own was the substitution of the 
pronoun “she” for “he” in three of the lines. 

We also learn that some stanzas in our Feb- 
ruary number, “No Baby in the House, by Miss 
English,” were really written by Miss Clara G. 
Dolliver, of San Francisco, and first appeared in 
a New York periodical more than twenty years 
ago. 

Even when exercising the utmost care, it is 
impossible for editors to avoid being occasionally 
thus imposed on. All that can be done in such 
cases is to express sincere regret, as we do now, 
give the rightful authors credit for their work, 
and leave the offenders to the mercy of their 
friends. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Laws of Heredity. By Geo. Williamson, M.D. 
Chicago: W. W. Knowles & Co.—A work that can- 
not fail to produce a profound impression and 
exert a lasting influence. It teaches clearly that 
“all things are governed by laws which admit of 
no variation nor shadow of turning.” But there 
is an equally important truth made equally clear ; 
it is that no ignorance can be more dense than 
that which‘attributes disease and deformity to “the 
inscrutable purpose of an overruling Providence.” 
It teaches that “these miseries have been born of 
want of conformity to pre-existing laws, cradled 
and nurtured in perpetual disobedience,” and 
shows how, beginning with our own generation, 
each can in turn so live that such evils will be 
lessened for the generation to come, till in the 
fullness of time there may no longer be any 
weight in the prophecy whose truth we see 
demonstrated daily, that “the sins of the fathers 
shall be visited on the children.” 

The Kingdoms of Nature. By Ransom Dezxter,A.M. 
Chicago: W. W. Knowles & Co.—The purpose of 
this valuable work is found in the author's pref- 
ace. It was written “to present the leading facts 
in natural history, in language intelligible to the 
average reader; to follow the successive steps in 
the history of development from the first forms 
of life to the highest manifested intelligence, and 
to teach “something of the laws established by 
the Creator for the government and conservation 
of natural objects throughout the wide domain of 
existence.” Doctor Dexter has succeeded admi- 
rably in carrying out his design; he writes with 
wonderful clearness and in a style so full of inter- 
est that he will appeal strongly even to persons 
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who, asa rule, are not readers of books on scientific 
subjects. 

The Picturesque Geographical Reader. By Charles 
F. King. Boston: Lee and Shepard.—This is the 
second volume of this admirable series, which 
teaches geography on an entirely new system. 
It does away with the separate map; it contains 
nearly two hundred pictures, maps, and diagrams, 
and the literary work is that of a man whom 
long years of teaching, added to great ability and 
culture, have enabled to present his facts in a way 
certain to rouse the interest of the most careless 
pupil. 

Peterson’s National Cook-Book. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This volume contains 
some six hundred recipes. Everything in the 
shape of a national dish has a place, and the 
different methods in the various sections of our 
country of preparing these delicacies are clearly 
described, from the cooking of sweet corn to the 
preparing of terrapin and clam-chowder. The 
book will be invaluable to housekeepers, hotels, 
and restaurants, and is published for twentyfive 
cents. 

Log of the Maryland. By Douglas Frazer. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard.—Sea-voyages always possess 
a great fascination for boys, and that important 
class of the public will have a rare treat in this 
volume, as it is the account of a trip that 
abounded in adventure and danger, but had a 
prosperous ending. It is not only a delightful 
narrative, but is full of information which will 
afford profitable instruction, and is besides 
enriched with numerous effective illustrations. 

A Lost Jewel. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard.—One of the most 
delightful stories for juveniles that we have read 
in a long while. The characters are sharply 
defined and individualized and deliciously natural 
—real living children, whom one learns to love 
in the very beginning of acquaintance with them, 
and they possess a grandmother who is as charm- 
ing and clever as ever lived inside the covers even 
of a fairy-tale. 

An Exceptional Case. By Itti Kinney - Reno. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—The numer- 
ous readers who found pleasure in the perusal 
of “Miss Breckinridge” will find equal satis- 
faction in the author’s present novel. Its humor 
and pathos are well contrasted, and, though the 
denouement is not what one expects or would 
perhaps have chosen, it certainly finds its coun- 
terpart in many instances of our modern life. 

A Draught of Lethe. By Roy Tellet. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—A very individual 
and exciting novel, rendered still more absorbing 
by the autobiographical form in which it is writ- 
ten. It is a book that will not only please the 


ordinary novel-reader, but claim the attention 
of all persons interested in odd psychological 
mysteries. 

Five-Minute Declamations. Adapted by Walter KE. 
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Fobes. Boston: Lee and Shepard.—This is a contin- 
uation of Mr. Fobes’s former popular work. The 
present volume is mostly made up of selections 
from American authors, which have been chosen 
with great taste and judgment. The variety, 
too, is wide enough to suit the most opposite 
fancies. 

A Brave Woman. By E. Marlett. Translated by 
Margaret P.Waterman. New York: Worthington Co. 

-The name of the author is a warrant that the 
book is as good in workmanship as it is wholesome 
in plot and detail. The leading characters are 
natural and interesting, and the situations are 
effective and managed with great skill. 

Boris Lensky. By Ossip Schubin. New York: 
Worthington Co.—This is a sequel to “Asbein,” 
which appeared some months since, and, unlike 
most sequels, is as well worth reading as the for- 
mer novel. The story has many touchingly 
pathetic scenes, and the wretched old age of the 
dissipated musician is vividly portrayed. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

PuRITY IN Foop is a matter of the greatest 
importance. So ingenious are the methods now- 
adays adopted to adulterate, and the processes 
employed to cheapen manufacture, it is often 
difficult to determine the merits of any particular 
article of food. With W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast 
Cocoa, no such difficulty arises, for it is produced 
from the finest cocoa-seeds only, exclusively by 
mechanical processes, and, as no chemicals what- 
ever are used in its preparation, all possibility of 
impurity isavoided. The result is that their cocoa 
is not excelled in solubility nor approached in 
purity by any similar product in the market. It 
is the standard of purity and excellence, and 
the most healthful and nutritive cocoa in the 
world. 


A VALUABLE DiIscovERY.—For many years, 
scientists and those versed in medicine have been 
endeavoring to formulate a certain cure for head- 
ache—one that would relieve the discomfort with- 
out inducing any ill effects, and that could be 
depended upon under all circumstances. This 
valuable discovery has been made by the Winkel- 
mann & Brown Drug Co., of Baltimore, whose 
famous remedy, “ Kopfaline,” is being introduced 
to the attention of the public.. The fact that it is 
free from everything of an injurious or dangerous 
character strongly recommends it as a popular 
household remedy for the prevention and cure 
of all forms of headache. 


To Lapries.—For the complexion and for light 
cutaneous affections, Créme Simon is superior to the 
vascline and cucumbers; it whitens and perfumes 
the skin. J. Simon, Rue de Provence, Paris; Park 
& Tilford, NewYork ; Pfrs., Drgsts., F’y G’ds Stores. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 


No. XXIII.—TueE Causs, Dirrusion, Locat- 
IZATION, PREVENTION, AND CURE OF 
EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 

2. Dirrusion.—The characteristic cause of 
a contagious or infectious epidemic, as before 
stated somewhat vaguely, consists in a living 
organism having the power of reproducing and 
propagating its kind. ‘Thus the cause of the 
loathsome itch, as is generally known, is a 


minute parasitical insect which burrows in the 


mucous layer of the skin, and there reproduces 
and propagates itself rapidly if unmolested. So 
also the cause of “favus” or scald-head—a dis- 
ease of the hairy scalp of children—consists of 
a plantlet similar in its form and growth to the 
yeast-plant. Thus we find parasites both in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, and their 
generic differences require for each kind some 
peculiarity in the locality of their growth and 
development. This fact should be more fully 
demonstrated, but space in this magazine will 
not permit—conclusions only can be stated ; and 
the deductions announced by Prof. Schmeele, of 
Philadelphia, before a learned society in Paris 
some fortyfive years ago, have never been suc- 
cessfully refuted: “That the parasites inducing 
epidemic diseases in living organisms of a higher 
order are identical with or homologous to the 
parasites known as the cause of putrefaction of 
dead animal and vegetable substances.” 

The next question arises, How are these germs 
or parasites diffused in the animal e¢onomy to 
produce epidemic diseases? As stated in the 
previous article, the seeds, germs, and even 
bodies of some developed parasites may be 
carried from place to place on the vapors of 
moist warm air. Such is “miasm,” which 
simply means a pollution of the air; hence also 
the term “malaria,” or vicious air. Some seeds, 
germs, and developed parasites are too heavy to 
be diffused or carried by the air, as the itch- 
insect, and are only communicated from one 
body to another by contact directly, or indirectly 
on articles of food, clothing, merchandise, etc. 
The miasma of cholera or its parasite may arise 
from the excrements of such patients, and be 
wafted in the warm air and settle on food or on 
the lips, mouth, etc., and thence be carried down 
into the intestinal tube or bowels, where they 
are reproduced in great numbers. 

Cholera originates in the warm climate of 
Southern Asia and diffuses itself there by the 
open air; and, when found in cold countries, it 
can be traced to warm regions from which it has 
been transported in the bodies of persons who 
travel during its incubation to these colder 
regions, and there the disease may spread by 
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their excrements in the warm air of close rooms, 
tw attendants, visitors, ete. 

Smull-pox is said to be a disease of winter, 
which is an error. It is more largely diffused in 
cold weather, which depends entirely on the 
infection being more intense in close heated 
rooms and houses. It is a rankly infectious 
disease and is more readily disseminated in 
winter, and the same facts and catises will apply 
to measles and scarlet fever; and these are 
points to be considered by mothers. A clean 
scalp and healthy skin will largely prevent the 
spread of “scald-head;” a germ that loves moist 
filth in an uncombed and uncut head of hair. 
Mothers and all others should bear in mind that 
epidemic or contagious diseases are largely kept 
at bay and prevented from developing by “the 
superior polaric influence of the vital forces and 
processes in operation in such bodies, which per- 
mits no organic processes of minor organisms 
to be developed in their presence ”’—in other and 
plainer words, by a superior physical condition, 
good health. 


CHILDREN’S TEETH. 

There are very few parents, as a rule, who 
understand the necessity of keeping a child’s 
first set of teeth in a good sound conditiun until 
the time comes for the appearance of the second 
teeth. I have seen children with dainty pretty 
features, lovely complexions and hair, whose 
beauty was completely spoiled by a row of black 
decayed teeth, sometimes only mere stumps. 
It a child's teeth be properly cleansed after 
each meal, or at least twice every day, on rising 
in the morning and retiring at night, decay may 
usually be warded off for a long time. The 
teeth should never be neglected until they are 
so decayed that extraction is necessary and the 
child suffers from that horrible torture, the 
toothache; besides unnecessary suffering, this 
neglect often causes serious injury to the per- 
manent teeth. 

At the first signs of decay or unsoundness of a 
child's teeth, take the little one to a good dentist, 
and he will probably fill them, making them 
last much longer, which will be greatly to the 
advantage of the second set. 

One cannot have very strong white teeth 
unless plenty of bone-making food be taken up 
by the system. The best food for the tecth 
consists of all the cereals, pure rich milk, brown 
bread, lean meat, vegetables, and fresh fruit. 
All such things as candy, preserves, cake, 
pastry, and all other sweets are absolutely 


injurious to the teeth, and also harmful to the 
whole internal organism. 

Commenee cleaning a baby’s teeth when they 
first appear, using borax-water and a soft linen 
rag. When the child is a year old, a soft little 
brush may be carefully used, with pure tepid 
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water and perhaps a little prepared chalk of the 


finest and purest kind. If the teeth become dis- 
colored the least bit, and the brush and chalk will 
not remove it, use a little powdered pumice-stone, 
as this will cértainly remove any discoloration 
which is not the result of decay; but it should 
not be. used too often, as it might injure. the 
enamel if used frequently—one or two good 
applications being usually sufficiént to remove 
the discoloration. Always watch carefully the 
interstices of the teeth, that no food shall. find 
lodgment there, Tartar is a parasite which is 
composed of salts of lime and organic matter, 
deposited by the saliva. When it accumulates, 
it causes the gradual loosening of the teeth arid 
often inflammation and absorption of the gums. 
Its removal is important, sometimes the aid of a 
dentist being necessary where neglect has been 
practiced. Water is often the only thing needed 
with which to clean the teeth. In brushing the 
teeth, always brush up and down from the gums 
and not across. 

Salt and water, cream of tartar, phosphate of 
soda, sulphate of potash, are often used for 
dentifrices. A very good one that I am accus- 
tomed to is the carbolic dental soap. It is 
cleansing and purifying. Of course, there are 
many different tooth-powders, soaps, etc.; but 
many of them are apt to contain injurious ingre- 
dients and do more harm than good, so it is well 
to be sure of what you use, that it is pure and 
harmless, 


CHICKEN MILK FOR INVALIDS. 

As this new and delicate food for invalids 
is now being ordered so frequently by the 
medical profession, particularly in cases recover- 
ing from acute dyspepsia and typhoid fever, 
the following recipes will be welcome: No.1 is 
the more delicate of the two, and can be used 
in cases where the patient cannot retain even 
a soft-boiled egg. No.2 is prepared in a differ- 
ent manner, and is more for cases where the 
patient is stronger or more nourishment is 
necessary. Both, as the ingredients demonstrate, 
are most nutritious. Calves’ feet prepared in 
the same manner as No. 1 are also an excellent 
substitute for beef-tea, and form another variety 
in the limited menu of the invalid. 

No. 1.—Cut a chicken into small pieces, and 
see that it has been cleaned in the most careful 
manner, removing the skin. Put it into a china- 
lined saucepan, with the bones and neck, the 
white. part of a head of celery, and the stalks 
(not leaves) of a fresh bunch of parsley, a few 
pepper-corns, and a little salt. Cover the meat 
with cold water, and let it simmer till it is in 
rags and falls from the bones. Strain into a flat 
basin or large bowl. When cold, it should be 
in a stiff clear jelly. Carefully, with a skimmer, 
take off the grease, and then take a soft clean 
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pantry-towel, dipped in hot water, and gently 
wipe over the top of the jelly with it, so that 
no particle of greasy matter can possibly remain. 
Take equal quantities of this jelly and fresh 
milk, put them into a smali china-lined sauce- 
pan, and let them boil together. Boil up the 
mixture three times and strain into a cup. 
A teacupful is generally considered sufficient at 
atime. Tiny strips of dry toast are an agree- 
able addition. It can be eaten hot, or allowed 
to cool and form again into jelly, according to 
taste. 

No. 2.—Prepare the chicken in the same man- 
ner as in recipe No. 1, but, instead of using water, 
cover it with a quart of fresh milk and use a 
“baine-maire,” or improvise one by putting the 
chickentand' milk into a very large jam-pot, and 
setting that in a saucepan nearly filled with cold 
water; when the milk in the jam-pot boils, the 
“chicken milk” is ready for use. Cream may 
in some cases be substituted for milk, and some- 
times equal quantities of cream and milk are 
used. 


THE NATIVE ORIGIN OF SOME 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 

Asparagus came from Great Britain. 

The tomato came from South America. 

Spinach is a Persian plant. 

Melons came originally from Asia. 

Horse-radish came from England. 

Turnips came from Rome. 

The bean is a native of Fgypt. 

The pea originated in Southern Europe. 

Garlic came from Sicily and the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Parsley is a native of Egypt. 

The onion came originally from India, but 
was worshiped by the Egyptians two thousand 
years before Christ. 

Cucumbers came from the tropics. 

Capers ‘grew wild in Greece and North Africa. 

Nutmegs came from the Islands of Malacca. 

The clove is a native of the Indies, and the 
name originates from the Latin word “ clavus,” 
which means a nail, which a clove resembles. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

JAF Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 

tested by a practical housekeeper. 
GOOD NEW RECEIPTS. 

Hominy.—This has of late years become pretty 
well known in this country as an article of food ; 
bat, as many people have rejected it on account 
of not knowing how to prepare it, the following 
recipe may be found useful: Wash the grain in 
two or three waters, pour boiling water on it, cover 
it, and let it soak all night or for several hours. 
Then put it into a pot or saucepan, allow two 
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quarts of water to each quart of hominy, and 
boil till perfectly soft. Then drain, put into a 
deep dish, add butter, and send to table hot and 
uncovered, to eat with any sort of meat, but par- 
ticularly with corned beef or pork. Some, when 
cold, may be made into thick cakes and fried in 
butter. -To be very good, hominy should boil 
four or five hours. Hominy is white Indian corn, 
shelled from the cob, divested of the outer skin 
by scalding in hot lye, and then winnowed and 
dried. It is perfectly white. The lerger variety, 
known as samp, may be cooked in the same way. 

Cream Fish.—Cook three ‘pounds of cod or had- 
dock in salted water, with half a tablespoonful 
of vinegar. When cool, remove the skin and 
bones and separate the fish with a silver fork. 
Season well-with salt and white:pepper. . Make a 
cream sauce by heating one pint of milk; put 
into a saucepan two tablespoonfuls of butter, the 
same of flour, half a teaspoonful of salt, and the 
juice of half a lemon. Mix well, and add hot 
milk gradually. Put a layer of fish on a platter 
in which it is to be served. Sprinkle finely 
chopped parsley over the fish, and cover with 
white sauce; repeat the process. Moisten bread- 
crumb, which has not been sifted, in melted but- 
ter, and spread over the top. Set the platter over 
a pan of hot water in the oven, to prevent it from 
breaking, and bake till the crumb is a delicate 
brown. 

Sauce for Cold Meat or Salad Dressing.—Chop 2 
little onion very fine—green onion if you have it, 
about half a teaspoonful or rather less; mix this 
smoothly with a bit of butter the size of a small 
walnut on a plate till the butter becomes soft and 
creamy ; put this into a basin, adding a teaspoon- 
ful of made mustard, a little salt and pepper, 
nearly a teaspoonful of powdered sugar, and a 
tablespoonful of milk; mix these ingredients 
together, and add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 
or rather less, if liked. 

Apples and Tapioca.—Soak overnight two table- 
spoonfuls.of tapioca, then stew it gently in the 
sume water till it is clear. It must not be over- 
thick. Peel, core, and quarter six large apples 
and stew them in the oven, or steam them till 
they are slightly softened. Put the apples in a 
pie-dish, sprinkle sugar over them, sweeten and 
flavor the tapioca, pour it over the fruit, and bake 
gently till tender, If liked, the tapioca can be 
colored with cochineal, or sago may be used 
instead of tapioca. 

Buttermilk Pudding.— Mix a pint of new milk 
with half a pint of buttermilk. Turn it tos 
curd with some rennet, drain off the whey, and 
mix with the curd some breadcrumb, a little 
grated lemon-peel, two ounces of butter, and three 
eggs well beaten. Add sugar enough to make it 
quite sweet. Line your pie-plates with rich paste, 
pour in the above mixture, and bake in a rather 
quick oven. : 

Jumbles.—Cream together half a pound of sugar, 
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\half.a pound of butter, three eggs, and one pound 
of flour; first mix in the eggs beaten light, and 
then the flour; make the dough as soft as you 
can: handle it; roll out on the board with as little 
flour .as possible, and cut into shapes, and then 
bake an a mederate even. Flavor them with 
Jemon, orange,-or rose water. 


FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

ia. 1.— WALKING-DreEss, OF GRAY CASH- 
mere, of light weight. The skirt is drawn up 
on the right side with a braid ornament, and 
shows a ‘black brocaded silk skirt underneath. 
The Jong jacket, which is double-breasted, has 
the deep ‘basque set on at the waist, is edged 
with a;widerblack :silk\braid,.and thas.collar and 
sleeves of black brocade. Felt hat, trimmed 
with a gray amd white bird. 

Fig. 11.—WALKING-DREss, OF HELIOTROPE- 
CoLtorgep ZePHYB-CLOTH, plaided in dull-green 
and with branches of dufgreen leaves. The 
skirt is quite plain, with plain heliotrope zephyr- 
cloth plaited in at the back for the drapery. 
The bodice has the back and sleeves of the plain 
material. The front is of the figured zephyr- 
cloth, is slightly full at the waist and on the left 
shoulder, and has a pointed belt of embroidery. 
Large straw hat, trimmed with poppies. 

Fia. 11.—GARDEN-PARTY DRrEss, oF STRIPED 
Rose-CoLORED CHINA SILK, figured with black. 
The bottom of the skirt has several rows of shell 
quilling in black silk at the bottom. The bodice 
is composed of the figured and plain rose-colored 
China silk, has @ waistband of black ribbon 
coming from the side seams, and, on the side 
where the plain silk is used, there are three 
bands of black ribbon finished with bows in 
front of the bodice.” A jabot of white lace forms 
the collar, commencing on the right shoulder 
and ending on the left side under the upper 
bow of black ribbon.» Black ribbon. collar, 
Large* straw hat, trimmed with pink roses. 

Fic. 1v.—WALKING-Dress, OF PLAIN TERRA- 
CorraA FouLARp, combined with plaid foulard. 
The bottom of the skirt has a broad band of the 
plaid foulard, headed by a rose quilling of the 
plain material. The bodice is full in front, cut 
low in the neck, has a yoke, back and front, of 
the plaid silk, and is finished by a rose quilling. 
The upper parts of the sleeves are of the plaid 
silk, with tight plain sleeves below, headed Ly 
the quilling. White crinoline hat, trimmed with 
a black ostrich-plume and terra-cotta ribbons. 

Fie. v.—GARDEN-PARTY Dress, OF DARK- 
BLUB NuN’s-VEILING, with white Marguerites 
woven in the bottom. The back of the skirt is 
quite plain. The bodice fastens with large pearl 
buttons on the left side, and has a. deep drapery 
of white China silk coming from under the 
square collar, and is festooned in front. The belt, 
edging of the open neck, and collar are of dark- 
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blue velvet. The very full sleeves with deep 
cuffs are ornamented with large pearl buttons. 
Very large blue straw hat, trimmed with white 
China silk and Marguerites. 

Fic. vI.—BONNET, OF BLACK Lack, for a 
middle-aged woman. A bow of two shades of 
striped lilac ribbon is intermingled with the lace 
on the top, and the long lace strings are loosely 
tied at the neck. 

Fig. vir.—DREss AND WRAP, OF HELIOTROPE 
CASHMERE. The wrap is one of the new deep 
capes, with high puffs on the shoulders, and has a 
pointed yoke back and front, of black cashmere 
trimmed with a black gimp. Black gimp trim- 
ming around the bottom of the cape. Black 
straw hat, ornamented with blaek ostrich- 
feathers. 

Fig. vill.—STUB ParasoL, OF DARK-BLUE 
SILK, lined with blue. 

Fic. 1x.—NEW SPRING WALKING-DREss, oF 
Licht-Gray CiLotH. The front is slightly 
draped, and there are panels at the sides, of 
light-gray cloth, dotted with slate - colored 
lozenges. The front of the jacket-bodice is of 
the dotted’ cloth, opening over a vest ef the 
light-gray material, with a rolling collar of the 
same, and the back and side pieces are also of 
the plain gray. Buttons are added to the bot- 
tom of the side basques. Sleeves of the dotted 
cloth. Hat of light-gray felt, trimmed with 
slate-colored feathers. 

Fic. x.—Srraw Hat, trimmed with striped 
ribbon, ivy-leaves, daisies, etc. 

Fig. x1.—VISITING-DREss, OF LicguT CurEsT+ 
NUT-COLORED CASHMERE. The skirt is laid in 
full plaits at the back; in the front, it is bor- 
dered by a band of brown velvet about one 
quarter of a yard deep. The bodice is composed 
of chestnut-colored cashmere and brown velvet, 
and the sleeves are of the velvet. Chestnut- 
colored straw hat, faced with brown velvet and 
trimmed with ribbon and ostrich-feathers. 

Fig. x1r.—WaALKING-DrxEss, OF DARK-BLUE 
ALBATROSS-CLO7H AND CREAM-COLORED AND 
BLuE PLAID SILK. The front and part of the 
side panels are of the plaid silk; the other side 
panels and back are of the albatross-cloth, 
The bodice and sleeves are of albatross, with 
a full guimpe of the silk. Cream-colored straw 
hat, trimmed with cream-colored surah silk and 
birds. 

Fig. x11.— WALKING - Dress. er BROWN 
FouLARD, studded with wall-flowers in shades 
of golden-brown. The'skirt is laid in alternate 
panels of the foulard and golden-brown silk, 
The great feature of this dress is the peculiar 
basque-arrangement, which gives a panier effect. 
The plain brown silk is laid in three plaits 
around the hips, and is caught down at intervals 
by loops of the figured materiul. The bodice is 
made to correspond with the skirt. Sleeves of 


the figured material, with ruffle puffs at the top, 
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Pointed waistband of the plain silk. Hat of 
fancy strew, trimmed with cream-colored muslin 
and birds. 

Fig. X1V.—PARASOL, IN CHECKED SILK. The 
checks are in subdued tints, and the windmill 
bow on the carved handle is of the color of the 
checks. 

Fig. x¥.—BLacK LAcE HAT, arranged as a 
fluted brim, with a projecting fan-shaped plaiting. 
1t is lined with heliotrope gauze, and is trimmed 
with a large bow of heliotrope ribbon and bunches 
of Persian lilac. 

Fie. xv1.—Dress, OF DARK-GREEN NUN’s- 
VEILING. The blouse-waist has the belt, collar, 
cuffs, and armholes trimmed with gold braiding. 
The sleeves are of cream-colored China silk, with 
cuffs of the nun’s-veiling. Any colored embroid- 
ery may supply the place of the gold braiding. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—We regret to say that 
the skirts of walking-dresses are still cut quite 
long at the back, the result of which is that dust 
settles in the linings and will not be shaken or 
brushed out completely, and the underskirts and 
stockings suffer from this untidy mode; but we 
give the fashions as they are, not as we would 
like to have them. Some sensible women still 
cut their skirts of a pretty length, just escaping 
the ground, and are able to walk much more 
comfortably than if they strictly adhered to the 
new style. These long skirts are plain in front, 
or have but a slight drapery to make them set 
well about the hips, and all the fullness is put 
into a few broad plaits laid over one another at 
the back. The skirt is sloped at the bottom, not 
at the top, and falls on the ground from an eighth 
to a quarter of a yard. 

In bodices for house-wear, the full straight 
bodice and the crossed bodices are still worn, but 
some of the new dresses are made with basques. 
Many women think that the basque has too much 
the appearance of a street-costume, so they are 
not generally adopted yet, though it is safe to 
say that they will be, next autumn. Sometimes 
these basques are cut in one with the rest of the 
bodice, sometimes they are added to the pointed 
waist, and often made slightly full. For thin 
unlined goods like ginghams, chambreys, etc., this 
latter plan will be best. 

The new coat-bodices partake of various fashions 
ef the reigns of the French kings: Louis XIV, 
Louis XV, and Louis XVI are mixed up in the 
print styles. Some of the bodices have waist- 
} and side pockets and quite deep basques; 

1% have narrow fronts, with wide lappels 
rea: Bing back to the tips of the shoulders, with a 
plaited plastron gathered at the waist beneath 
the belt; in other words, the house-bodice is 
likely to be only a reproduction of the street- 
coat, made in some cases perhaps a little shorter. 
This style may be made useful in renovating old 
gowns, for two half-worn ones can be utilized and 
look as good as new by using one for the skirt 
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and one for the coat, if the colors will assimilate ; 
for it is not at all necessary that coat and skirt 
should be alike. 

The sleeves in all the styles of coats are made 
full and high on the shoulders; in the Louis XIV 
coat-basque, they should have broad cutis wider 
than the sleeves, and in this style the sleeves are 
not quite so long at the hands as in the other 
coats, but are. finished with ruffles of 
Other long sleeyes button up the arm. 

Flounces seem to fit as an adjunct to the coats 
and coat-basques just described, and, for house- 
dresses, will soon be popular, we think — the 
pretty rose and shell quillings beginning to 
make way for them. No skirt-trimming could 
be more graceful than the festooned flounces, 
caught up at regular intervals with knots of 
ribbon, or, for evening-wear, with a small bunch 
of flowers or ostrich-tips. 

Capes of three-quarter length are in favor just 
now, as they are most convenient; but they 
should not be worn by short stout women. 

Coats of the Louis XV style, so called, are 
made high at the throat, and fall straight from 
thence; the waistcoat has long basques, and the 
jacket has side pockets. The Louis XVI coats 
have a plain basque set on to the waist, about 
half a yard deep, and have a basqued waistcoat 
below. The Louis X1V coats are usually shorter 
and cut in tabs, but all these styles are much 
mixed together. 

Bonnets are still small, trimmed with wreaths 
often, and are flat on the head. 

Hats are large or small, as the fancy may dic- 
tate; quite flat to the head, as a rule, and 
trimmed with flowers. The shapes of the large 
hats are quite impossible to describe. 


lace 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—GiRv’s Frock, or DARK-BLUE SERGE. 
The skirt is gathered and ornamented around 
the bottom with five rows of fancy black braid. 
The loose waist is trimmed, both back and front, 
to correspond with the skirt. 


Fic. u.—Boy's Suit, or GRAY TWEED. The 
knickerbockers button above the knees. The 


blouse-jacket has yoke, collar, belt, and cuffs of 
striped brown and gray tweed. Farnier’s-hat of 
brown straw. 

Fic. 11.—Grev’s Dress, OF Rep FeuLarp, 
sprinkled with white clover-leaves. The skirt 
is quite plain, as are also the full waist and 
sleeves, the former having a gathered ‘lace ruffle 
at the neck, which forms a jabot on the left side. 
The sleeves are finished with cuffs of 
Black straw hat, trimmed with bunches of 
clover. 

Fie. rv.—Youns Grrw’s Hat, or Brown 
Straw, faced with brown silk and ornamented 
with a fan-trimming of brown silk and full half- 
wreath of buttercups. 


lace. 
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